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for Perfect Pastry 


IGH INTEREST and low cost make pastry- sure-fire method. With it and pure, all-vegetable 

‘_ making an excellent student participation Crisco—even beginners can get flaky, tender, 
project. Because the Crisco pastry method is digestible pie crust first try! You'll find this “‘do’s 
specially designed to end pie crust failure, many and don’ts” chart a further aid to assured 


teachers prefer to build the lesson around this success. 
Procrer & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


LATTICE CRUST 9" PIE 


(All measurements level) 
% cup Crisco 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups sifted flour V4 cup water 


Mix flour and salt into a bowl. Cut in Crisco 


with a fork, two knives or a blender until pieces 
DO’s and DON'Ts of P 


ASTRY- MAKING are the size of peas. 


Blend together 's cup of this mixture and !4 
pon cto THIS MAY BE THE CAUSE: DO THIS: 62 cup of water and add to the remaining Crisco- 
. flour mixture. Mix with a fork or fingers until 
dough rolls together and can be shaped into a 
Dry dough hard Incomplete mixing. Do mix thoroughly! Final ball. Divide dough into two parts. 
to work with mixing or shaping of dough 
may be done with hands. Let 
dough stand for a few $3 Roll one portion on lightly floured board or 
minutes before rolling. canvas. Use short, light strokes from center - 
Not enough water. Use full meosure of water. 
Crisco's tested recipe 
specifies exact amount. 
Line pie plate. Trim edge '9" beyond edge of 
Tough pastry Not enough shortening. Use at least Ys cup Crisco plate. 
for each cup of sifted all- 
FOR LATTICE-TOP CRUST: 
Shrinking or Pastry stretched during Use large enough recipe to fit After bottom crust has been filled, roll ag 
buckling of rolling or fitting into pie plate. pie pan without stretching. rr woni 4 dough as above to 10 diameter. - 
pastry i %4" pastry strips. Weave across filling about > 
Pastry shell not adequately Prick pastry generously over apart. Trim ends even with lower edge of pastry. 
pricked on sides and botto bottom and sides of pie plate. Fold bottom edge over strips and flute. Bake at 
before baking. temperature recommended for filling. 


Cut small holes in top crust. 


Failure to provide steam 
vents for two-crust pie. 


Crust too thick and not Roll Ye" thick. Keep same 
uniform. thickness for bottom crust. 


Cook cream fillings completely 
before adding lemon or orange 
juice. Use more flour or corn- 
starch to thicken juicy pies, when 
necessary. Drain canned fruit 
thoroughly for pie filling. 


Filling too thin. 


Use at least 3 cup of Crisco per 


Not enough shortening. 
cup of sifted all-purpose flour. 


FREE WALL CHART.“ Do's and Don'ts of Pastry-Making’”—is available in size 
suitable for classroom use. Write to Crisco Wall Chart Dept. J-2, Box 837, 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Looking? 


“for something better 
. « in jobs?” 


plus expenses: 


To contact schools. Some graduate training desirable. 


Age 35. 


To promote food products. Utility experience helpful. 


Age 30. 


To conduct cooking schools in West. 


NUTRITIONIST, mature, master’s degree from midwest- 


ern school. $4800 to $6000 plus travel expenses. 


DIETITIAN with master’s degree, teaching experience, 
abiliiy to meet educators and free to travel. Salary open. 


MANAGER for new restaurant to be opened in January. 
Offers definite challenge. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS: 

For home management and institution management. 
Begin immediately. $450 a month plus living quarters. 

For child development and nursery school. Begin Jan- 
uary. $400 a month. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


HOME ECONOMISTS immediately, $90 to $100 a week, 


Kay Williams Offers... 


Dietitian 

For restaurant or school in lowa— Salary $300-400 

Home Economist 

30-35, equipment, travel and car a must — Salary $300-325 

Home Service Workers 

Need two —25-35, will live in New Mexico 

Test Kitchen Worker 

Experienced only, with plenty of poise and ability 
To: $500.00 


Public Relations Sales Promotion Worker 


Travel Coast to Coast, all expenses $325.50 

Foods & Equipment Editor 

Farm background—live East $5,000.00 
Kay Williams Personnel 

818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WANTED: (a) voluntary general hospital, 450 
beds; attractive location; East; minimum $5000, maintenance 
(b) Dieririan to direct food service in cafeteria and restaurant 
of new hospital affiliated university group; West. (¢) Foop propuc 
TION MANAGER; one of country’s leading teaching hospitals; out- 
standing opportunity. (d) Pa.D. 1x Poops with college teaching 
experience; university faculty appointment. (e) Two prerrriaNns 
who confine their duties to special diets; one of California's 
leading hospitals. (f) Managers and AsSsISTANT MANAGERS, restaurant 
chain; opportunities available, Midwest, South, Southwest. (g) 
Duertrian; fairly large hospital; Pacific Islands. (h) Execurive 
HOUSEKEEPER; general 350-bed hospital; large city, university 
medical center, West. MEDICAL BUREAU, Buaneice Larson 
Director, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 
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Aboba— I spent all day yesterday seeing the 


“scientific” side of pineapple growing, DOLE style. It’s almost 
unbelievable — the steps that are taken to make Hawaiian 
Pineapple the best in the world! 


For one thing, DOLE experts actually take the temperature 
of the earth at the base 
of the pineapple plant! 
Then, one of the re- 
search men told me, 
they keep constant 
check of the chemical 
and liquid content of 
the plant’s leaves. I 
didn’t quite under- 
stand, until he went on 
to explain that, with 
this information, 
DOLE can then irri- 
gate and fertilize at just the exact time. 


All this I learned yesterday during a tour of the huge 
Wahiawa Plantation — which is about 15 or 20 miles from 
Waikiki Beach where I'm staying. I could certainly see the 
result of Hawaii's fine weather and DOLE’s fine care! As far 
as my eyes could see, there were rows upon rows of mature 
pineapple plants—a strong healthy green against the richest 
red earth you could possibly imagine. 


Last night, when I got back from the plantation, I went up 
to my room to freshen up a bit. When I went down to the 
dining room for supper, the first thing that greeted my eye 
was a glass sherbet dish at my place. It was filled with a 
wonderful concoction that looked like a miniature snow- 
capped peak ... an appetizer, called simply “Mauna Loa,” 

after the famous volcano 
> ae on the island of Hawaii. 


Here’s all you do. Mix 
drained, canned DOLE 
Pineapple Chunks; drained, 
canned mandarin oranges 
and coarsely broken wal- 
nuts. Chill and serve with 
a topping of cream cheese, 
softened and whipped with 
syrup drained from the 
Pineapple Chunks. It can 
be used as I had it at the 
hotel — a first course, or heaped on crisp greens as a salad. 
Marvelous! 


Goodby for now, 


AJ) Coen 


DOLE Home Economist 
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Now —A coffee with dietary 


Coffee has not always been particularly kind to 
the digestion, and it can be a problem in the case 
of patients on certain special diets. 


But today coffee in its most modern form — 
Borden’s Instant Coffee —is better tolerated by 


delicate stomachs. 


It’s less likely to cause digestive upset and is suit- 
able for many of those patients on special diets. 


Why? 


Because the coffee oils usually responsible for 
rancidity, off-flavor, and consequent digestive 
disturbance have been eliminated from Borden’s 
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Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'’S Instant Coffee 
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advantages 
Instant Coffee. In addition, it has a low sodium 
content, no added carbohydrates; and it’s low in 


calories. 


The combining of these advantages with the rich 
full body and flavor of finest coffee is a result of 
Borden’s special low-temperature vacuum-drying 
process, more costly but more satisfactory than 
the commonly employed spray-drying method. 


This process, which makes Borden's Instant Coffee 
so fine a product, was developed out of Borden’s 
experience in dehydrating perishable foods — ex- 
perience that has yielded such products as Starlac 
(non-fat dry milk), Bremil (powdered infant 
food), and Klim (powdered whole milk). 


STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk 
Fresh Milk * Ice Cream * Cheese 
BREMIL powdered infant food * MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 


BIOLAC infant food * DRYCO infant food * 
KLIM powdered whole milk 


The Bon Wen Company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Plans 


On November 2, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson announced that he was putting into 
effect as of that day the reorganization plan of the 
Department of Agriculture announced on October 
13. In announcing the reorganization, Secretary 
Benson said that some minor changes had been 
made after consideration of suggestions received 
from the public after the proposals were announced. 

The new organization puts all of the service 
agencies of the Department under four main 
(1) Federal-States Relations; (2) Market- 


groups: 
ing and Foreign Agriculture; (3) Agricultural 


Stabilization; and (4) Agricultural Credit. 

In announcing his decision to put the plan into 
effect, Secretary Benson said 

I am putting the new organization into effect at this 
time so that the Department can begin functioning on the 
new basis at the earliest possible moment. The plan going 
into effect today represents full consideration of the sug- 
gestions which have been received since the original an- 
nouncement. That announcement provided that sugges- 
tions would be received up to November 1. 

The reorganization was made under authority of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, submitted to Congress by 
President Eisenhower and approved by the Congress in 
June. 

The proposed reorganization of the Agricultural 
Research Service (in the Federal-States Relations 
group) includes Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Research as one of the major units of work. 
Terminology to be used in identifying subunits 
under these major units had not been finally de- 
cided at JournaL press time. It is expected that 
uniform nomenclature will be developed for the 
units. 


Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


It appears that this research unit will no longer 
be called a Bureau and that, while its work program 
is expected to remain the same, there will be some 
centralization of administrative, budgetary, and 
personnel services. 

Briefly the reorganization plan as it affects this 
unit seems to be: 


1. All research on production and utilization of 
agricultural products is consolidated in one 
group to be known as Agricultural Research 


Service. 

There will be a centralization of budgeting, ac- 

counting, and personnel. 

3. Hazel K. Stiebeling (heretofore chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics ) will be director of research in Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 

4. The present research program in food and nutri- 
tion, textiles and clothing, housing and house- 
hold equipment, and family economics will be 
continued. No program functions are being 
transferred from this unit. 

5. A single appropriation will be made for the 
entire research program of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Byron T. Shaw is head of the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

The Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Research group will include two subunits, Human 
Nutrition Research and Home Economics Research. 
These subunits will be composed of the present 
activities of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 

Dr. Stiebeling told AHEA representatives when 
the reorganization plan was ordered put into effect 
that she believes that research in human nutrition 
and home economics will be strengthened under 
the new plan. 

The AHEA committee advisory to the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics and the 
JournaL page The BHNHE Reporting will retain 
their names for the present. 


Federal Extension Service 

The Federal Extension Service is not affected by 
the reorganization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


School Lunch 

Work relating to food distribution, including the 
school lunch program, has been reassigned to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service—one of the services 
under the over-all group called Marketing and 
Foreign Agriculture. 


Farmers Home Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 

Neither of these services is affected by the re- 
organization plan. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
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How People Learn 


IKE the farmer who decided not to learn 
any more new techniques because he already 
knew more than he could use, we may feel that the 
whole field of learning theory is expanding so 
rapidly that it is impossible to keep abreast of new 
research and theories. In this article we shall 
merely try to identify some high points. Major 
attention will be given to at least four emphases: 
1. The tremendous influence of learning materials 
(and of the human models who use these ma- 
terials and with whom learners can identify ) 
in bringing about desired learnings 
An increased importance for learning through 
problem-solving situations if we want high-level 
learnings, and more opportunities for social 
learnings compatible with the heightened inter- 
dependence of our culture 
3. More direct attention to how the learner sees it, 
how he takes it, and what he does with it— 
his intent to learn 
4. A deeper appreciation for the difficulty involved 
in learning to change, either in individual or 
group learning situations 
More things make for more learning by more 
people today. The bare phenomenon of the learn- 
ing process is probably the same today as it was 
in earliest historic times. Yet we know that there 
is more learning today by more people; it is faster, 
easier, better; and the learnings differ! Without 
understanding how he learns, a modern Tommy 
will of necessity learn more than an ancient 
Tommy. The human race accumulates experience; 
more things have been identified. We have a 
dynamic learning environment, with ever-increasing 
learning materials and with constantly changing 
models of human use. Last year over 30 million 
United States women used sewing machines; 53 
million cars used our highways. We take notice of 
these things to be alive; and what we live we learn. 
Thus it makes a world of difference whether 


to 


What We Know Today about 


Phil C. Lange 


Dr. Lange is a professor of education and co-ordi- 
nator of preservice programs at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This article is based on his 
talk at a joint meeting of the colleges and univer- 
sities, elementary, secondary, and adult education, 
and home economics in business departments of 
AHEA at the 44th annual mecting in June. 


Tommy is a prehistoric or a modern child. Where 
the prehistoric child had to learn only one or two 
articles of clothing, the modern child must learn 
many, including types and styles and materials— 
to say nothing of the endless emblems of Howdy- 
Doody, Hopalong, Superman, Roy Rogers. . 

Human learning in its broadest sense is a process 
of adaptation. Learning results from experience. 
Experience is the interaction of the human energy 
system with other energy systems in its environ- 
ment. Ww hen we say of Tommy, “He’s a ball of 
energy,” that’s ex actly what he is—an energy system. 
The kind of learning which takes place for Tommy 
—modern or ancient—is the result of the kind of 
experiences or interactions which Tommy has with 
his environment. Anyone who wants to influence 
Tommy’s learning has the problem of “getting next 
to Tommy.” Research shows us that our best bet 
for changing Tommy’s basic value system and atti- 
tudes will be through informal and frie ndly relation- 
ships in which he can identify with models, rather 
than through exhortation, logic, or formal teaching. 

Note that we have mixed several things in this 
introduction—the process of learning, the learner, 
social expectancies and learning materials, and the 
individual products of learning. These mix natu- 
rally in a learning situation. It should be obvious, 
however, that changing the environmental factors 
is one of the most direct approaches for influencing 
learning results. 

Too much too soon too poorly—a challenge for 
curriculum reorganization. Modern Tommy, as 
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noted above, has inherited a tremendous amount 
of cultural information and human race experience 
—much of it conflicting and all too much for any 
one Tommy to assimilate. This presents every 
parent and educator with the inescapable dilemma 
of trimming, selecting, and tailoring the learning 
opportunities for individual learners. Simple logic 
would suggest that much of the content of formal- 
ized instruction is the result of cultural lag, usually 
taught by rote method for lack of any normal 
applicable situation. Research shows that much of 
formal instruction for beginners in any field and 
most rote learning at all stages is pretty ineffectual. 
Many research workers would conclude that in all 
fields there is too much subject matter of race 
experience being taught in schools, much of it is not 
worth learning, much of it is better learned outside 
of school. A major task of educators is to trim this 
increased body of race know-how down to the 
capacity and needs of learners. 

Time-motion studies, research on new techniques 
and arrangements, aptitude testing, new machines 
and instruments, demonstrations, all make for 


greater economies in motor learning. The running 
time for the 220-yard high hurdles is a rather 
dramatic illustration of the result of research on 
improved techniques; in less than one generation 


the running time has been cut in half. Few areas 
of our culture have been as responsive to research 
for economies in motor learning as is the field of 
homemaking. A tremendous number of learning 
economies and efficiency techniques separate the 
time when the mother of prehistoric Tommy threw 
the garbage out the open cave entrance and the 
modern mother puts it down the automatic drain. 

As a result of learning research, new products, 
and learning theories, we have improved learning 
situations in the vocational fields, especially, and 
in instructional programs generally. Three trends 
are noteworthy: (1) greater variety in instructional 
materials, schedules, experience opportunities, and 
realism necessary for problem-solving and ex- 
perience-centered teaching; (2) more efficient tech- 
niques for specific learnings; and (3) more learner 
involvement in group activities and projects whieh 
capitalize on human uniqueness and encourage 
constructive interdependence. 

In some classrooms we see much more participa- 
tion by the learners in the planning and evaluation 
of their learning, and a greater willingness to listen 
to learners. In early childhood education and much 
of elementary education this is certainly true. Even 
in secondary education, where 9 of 10 schools 
continue to present race experience organized into 
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the conventional logical bodies of subject matter, 
there are evidences of changes along the lines of 
the three trends listed above. Some secondary 
schools have made more direct efforts in selecting 
what is teachable and appropriate to modern 
learners by means of multiple-period classes and 
experience-centered curricula that organize the 
school activities around “developmental tasks,” 
“persisting life situations,” “pupil needs,” or “learner 
interests and problems.” In higher education, the 
general education movement is an effort in this 
direction of trimming race history to learner 
capacity. 

Such changes do not necessarily meet with ap- 
proval, even when our learning theory, our demo- 
cratic philosophy, and our own reason approve 
them. What we know about learners tells us that 
we should expect from individuals and groups rela- 
tive degrees of rigidity, rejection, and acceptance 
with respect to new stimuli and new situations. 


The Learner Is Complicated Too 


Just as a highly developed culture is a matrix 
of contradictions, stresses, and balances so also the 
dynamic energy system of Tommy, our learner, is 
in relative stages of balance and disequilibrium. 
Tommy needs new experience, but he also needs 
the security that must be risked to gain the new 
experience. He both responds and stimulates him- 
self. The S — R (S is stimulus and R is response ) 
conditioning theory of learning is no longer con- 
sidered adequate to explain his learning process. 


' The learning process is no longer considered as easy, 
simple, or automatic as we once supposed. Higher level 
learnings and all such intricacies as the relationships of 
group dynamics cannot be explained by simple SR bonds. 
Although we still have little agreement upon a complete 
theory of how we learn, we should note significant shifts 
from SR conditioning (sign learning) theories to newer 
emphases on problem-solving (solution learning) and field 
theories (wholist—Gestalt, organismic, topological). This 
means that modern learning theory has given increased im- 
portance to two aspects of the learning situation: (a) the 
cognition, idiosyncrasies, and integrity of the learner, and 
(b) the fields or totals of the learning situation within which 
the elemental parts interrelate. For an interesting summary 
of the research in learning theory, see O. H. Mowrer, Rev. 
of Educ. Research 22, No. 5 (Dec. 1952), pp. 475-495. 
Mowrer’s own theory has put sign learning and solution 
learning into a sequential relationship, while maintaining 

the organism as the central unity. 
Thus instead of the simple SR 
formula, Mowrer has added O for 
organism which has the property of 
stimulating itself as well as respond- 
ing to outside stimuli. 
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attention today to the whole situation in which 
the learner finds himself and how he perceives new 
elements or problems in that situation. Flow charts 
of learning experiences—whether individual learn- 
ing or the co-operative learning of group action— 
reflect (1) the emphasis on solution learning or 
problem solving, (2) the significance of how in- 
dividual purposes develop from perception of the 
total situation, and (3) how each experience 
changes the learner’s potentials for subsequent 
situations. This continuum of experiencing is 
graphically summarized in figure 1, where there is 
a comparison of individual and group learning. 
Most people find it easy to follow the phases of 
this learning process, whether the stimulus of the 
“new situation” is the ringing of the telephone at 
3 a.m., the puzzles of figures 2 and 3, or something 
as complex as a committee’s co-operative decision 
or an individual's dissatisfaction with his present 
vocation. 


How Does a Group Add Up? 


Probably one of the most neglected aspects of 
school learning has been the interpersonal and 
intergroup relationships and how they develop. A 
major trend in current research is an increasing 
study of group behavior. Most of our learning 
theory has dealt with individual learning, and, 
although we may prize social learning situations, 
the fact remains that in many of our instructional 
programs we set the learners apart like rows of 
corn and then hoe away at them at their individual 
desks. Co-operative problem-solving is a uniquely 
human ability yet the average student and teacher 
may feel uncomfortable in a group problem-solving 
relationship. For some it may be an entirely novel 
situation to be a responsible peer in co-operative 
planning. Even for those experienced in such 
situations, each group adds up to more than the 
total of its members. 

In addition to the announced purpose of a group, 
the various members bring their varieties of an- 
nounced and hidden purposes, relative degrees of 
confidence in group action, prejudices, and inter- 
personal relations, all of which add to the disequi- 
librium of the group as well as to its resource for 
co-operative action. An individual's habit of group 
roles will probably be quite different from his 
behavior as an individual. Each group will have 
to “shake itself down.” The phases of group 
problem-solving activity, as summarized in figure 1, 
may show a striking resemblance to those processes 
in individual learning; but certainly this group 
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interaction is a much more complex human achieve- 
ment than is individual behavior. 


Figure | 
Cuart oF A LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A—> B-—~>C 


<—D 


Explanation: An Individual Learning Experience 

(A) An individual with past experiences ——> (8) faces 
a new situation that is novel to him, ——> (C) resulting in 
a disturbance, a disequilibrium, ——> (0) out of which 
emerges a purpose to do something (Each type of behavior 
has its own medium of expression—asking, constructing, 
thinking, reading, avoiding, talking, etc.); ——> (&) and 
each medium of expression has appropriate skills, facts, atti- 
tudes and appreciations acquired in the normal process of 
achieving the purpose. ——> (F) When thus built into the 
learner in normal goal-seeking they give satisfaction in re- 
storing equilibrium of personality, giving him increased 
power to live and learn. 


Explanation: A Group of Individuals in Problem-solving 
(A) A group of individuals interacting face-to-face assem- 
bled for an “announced” purpose ——> (8) establish the 
situation in the process of relating individual purposes and 
interests and resources to the defined group goals, ——> 
(C) resulting in feelings of anxiety, threat, and resistance 
(which may remain hidden but might better be objec- 
tified); ——> (0) but with familiarity in the group and 
self expression there develops increased mutual acceptance, 
strengthening the interpersonal bonds and group interac- 
tion, ——> (€) thus facilitating the development of appro- 
priate group problem-solving skills, ——-> (F) leaving the 
individuals and the group with increased unity, confidence, 
and skill for future group relationships. 

* Based on Paul Hanna's “Flow Chart of a Complete 
Educational Experience,” reprinted in W. Burton's The 
Guidance of Learning Activities, Second edition, (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), page 329. 


Although much research on group learning is 
considered exploratory, teachers and group leaders 
have been benefiting by the findings. We know 
that “What do you want to do?” is not so produc- 
tive for group action as a more direct reference 
to experience: “What are you now doing? Why do 
you need to do it? and How can we do it better?” 
When a group comes to the decision of its goals, 
it makes a difference whether goals are merely 
desirable (nice to have but not really expected ) or 
actually anticipated (action expected). The differ- 
ence will influence whether the group becomes a 
learning group or a working group. A move by the 
group into direct action may suddenly bring forth 
hidden questions, problems, new agenda. 
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Changing Often Is Not Easy 


It is no easy trick for an authoritarian leader or 
a submissive follower to participate in co-operative 
decision-making. Everyone is heavily invested in 
his past experience and in his perception of his 
self. It probably is not so easy as we think for a 
good boy to be bad. Some of the most interesting 
and promising research today is exploring this 
relationship of self to individual and social learn- 
ings—how people select, identify, and reconstruct 
experiences in terms of their self needs. Self under- 
standings, feelings of adequacy, security, fear, and 
other emotional elements develop differently and 
do not correlate with chronological age. When 
young we are more concerned with success; when 
older we are more concerned with failure. We 
are more likely to try new learnings when the 
environment is frie ndly. When self is too much 
involved or endangered or where our past ex- 
perience is too much at variance, we tend to reject 
the stimuli. 

Studies of children’s attitudes and their responses 
to certain types of reading show that children tend 
to label as false or stupid those passages which 
do not fit in with their attitudes. We have all been 
aware at times of varying degrees of this rigidity 
in ourselves or others—the inability to change one’s 
mental set even when all objective conditions argue 
for the change. Studies of rigidity in the adult 
personality structure show that it is not related to 
intelligence. This rigid personality structure is 
operative in any ordinary classroom or work group 
and interferes with the use of the elements of the 
scientific method in the solution of a problem. The 
old remark, “We just don't hear because we don't 
want to hear,” is being enriched by a great deal 
of research. 

“We tend to see and think expected, probable, 
needed things.”* At the core of the learning 
process, then, is the individual and his perception. 
Each person has (a) his own set or readiness to 
respond, (b) his own needs or purposes to fulfill, 
(c) his own life style or habits; these give organi- 
zation to his energies and determine what he 
perceives and what he will welcome or reject from 
the environment about him. If we agree with this 
statement, what does it mean for teaching? for 
instructional materials? For one thing it means 
that the problems of the individual—not the or- 
ganized subject matter of race experience—are at 
the focal center of learning. For the school this 
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suggests advantages of experience-centered or 
problem-centered curriculum over logical subject- 
matter curriculum. It suggests an organization 
around the interests, concerns, problems, and needs 
of the learners. It suggests more realism, more 
learning with present problems, more responsibility 
for the learner in the guidance of his learning, 
more group participation for social goals. 

We find it difficult to see and think the un- 
expected, the improbable, the unnecessary. Since 
most of our education is organized to develop 
expectancies, habits, and to define probabilities, 
anything really new may disturb us by the need for 
re-education. Consider, for example, this problem: 
If one man can paddle a canoe across the river 
in ten minutes, how long will it take ten men to 
paddle the canoe across the river? It is so easy 
to overgeneralize this into an unreal situation; we 
may have had so much training in formula solu- 
tion as to forget to see a real problem—ten men 
sinking in a canoe. 

As another example, consider the puzzle in figure 
2: beginning at the circle marked x, proceed with- 
out lifting the pencil to draw four straight lines 
which pass through the nine circles. If you find 
this puzzle extre ‘mely difficult it is probably because 
you accepted from your own past experience some 
limiting rule that you could not move outside the 
block of circles. By analogy, consider how often 
you and I and others in our everyday living bring 
quite inappropriately to new problems or new 
positions those limitations to which we have already 
adjusted. Since the general tendency to test the 
limits of problem situations is related to individual 
rigidity and to experiences in solving similar prob- 
lems, this would seem to argue for more variety 
in problem situations, less emphasis on risk dangers, 
more attention to familiarity, security, and _per- 
missiveness as the learner sees the situation. 


Emphasis on Problem-Solving 


As we organize more and more of our instruc- 
tion and materials around projects and major prob- 
lems, we may gain motivation and interest from 
the realism; but we must remember that participa- 
tion alone does not bring about a high level of 
learning. Studies in the teaching of motor skills— 
like ironing, throwing, writing, golfing—stress the 
importance of the “intent to learn” as contrasted to 
the “intent to act.” Most people will never learn 
up to capacity; most people will be satisfied with 
mediocrity. A person can wash dishes for years 
without any skill improvement, but the same oer 
with “intent to learn” may improve rapidly. A girl 
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makes a dress. The class puts on a dinner. When 
the skills and generalization remain purely inci- 
dental and are not appraised they may be poorly 
understood and inadequately developed. With the 
increased emphasis on unit planning and projects, 
the teacher must give more attention to problem- 
solving skills, must be increasingly alert to the need 
for skill training on parts, must be able to render 
skillful guidance in this process of digging out 
relationships or abstractions from the totals. 
Learners do not develop a faculty for problem- 
solving; rather they develop an attitude toward 
objectivity and some skill in analysis. To teach 
answers is inadequate. Most of us, for example, 
were taught number relationships by answers. 
Figure 3, below, represents a problem in addition 
similar to thousands that we have worked before. 
Each letter represents a single digit, and each letter 
is a different digit. A letter such as N will be the 
same digit wherever it appears. This problem is 
workable. Yet for all of the practice that we have 
had with the decimal system, we may fail to see 
immediately that the letter M must equal the digit 
one. Most of us learned answers and formulas, 
without much opportunity for real problem solving 
with number relationships. 
Figure 2 
x 000 S EN D 
000 +MORE 


000 
MONEY 


In conclusion we must recognize that the gener- 
alizations, the decision-making, and human relations 
that we prize in our democratic culture can be 
learned only in problem-solving situations and 
social interaction. Although our highest type of 
learning is evidenced in such generalizations, this 
high level of learning is not obtained when we try 
to teach too many concepts and generalizations— 
too many treated as words or even meaningless 
associations. Generalizations take on significant 
meaning as the learner applies them to different 
problems. The more varied his initial applications, 
the better are the chances for transfer of training. 
As a learner continues to experience the thrill of 
new applications and learnings, he revitalizes his 
“intent to learn.” Freedom and encouragement to 
intellectualize his real problems, to try out new 
solutions and retest old ones; guidance in seeing 
total problems and the relationship of parts; access 
to appropriate materials, equipment, and resources 
of information—all in a social atmosphere of mutual 
self-improvement and skill development: these are 
the elements most likely to stimulate the learnings 
we prize. 


Figure 3 
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Ways to Teach Money Management 


in a Family Centered Homemaking Program 


This article is the second in a series on practical 
classroom procedures in teaching particular aspects 
of the homemaking curriculum. 


VERYONE recognizes that families are con- 
cerned with money matters and that finan- 
cial problems are the cause of many strained re- 
lationships in the home. In my home visits, it has 
been brought to my attention repeatedly that 
parents are concerned and anxious that their sons 
and daughters learn how to handle and use money 
wisely both for their present benefit and for the 
value that such skill will be in their future families. 
How can homemaking education in the second- 
ary schools help satisfy this need? We can teach 
money management in a family centered home- 
making program in the following units: 
Personal finances 
Child development 
Home management 
Marriage 
. Consumer buying 

It is necessary for people to determine what 
they want their money to do for them. Probably 
everyone has something he longs to have, to own, 
to do, or to enjoy. This wish can be the motiva- 
tion and real incentive for a young child, a high 
school student, or a family to try to use its money 
to the very best advantage. 

New students entering high school find many 
uses for their money. They want more money than 
they have; they want things that others have; and 
they wonder how to get more money and more 
things. In our school, we have found in the last 
two or three years that our students want help with 
their money problems. 


Personal Finances 


One unit that we try to schedule quite early in 
the fall in the ninth grade homemaking classes is: 
“My Personal Money.” 

The students study their own finances. 
all, they discuss what their problems are. 


First of 
Follow- 


Cleo Butler 


Miss Butler is a homemaking teacher in North 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska, and was a par- 
ticipant in a workshop on family financial security 
education held at the University of Pennsylvania. 


ing are some of the questions that stimulate their 
thinking and discussion: 


What is your present financial condition? 

Do you think you are a good money manager? 
Are you getting the greatest value for the 
money that you now have? 

Are there always some things that you want 
and need but never seem able to get? 

Do you have an allowance? 

Where does your money go? 

Do you have enough money for carfare, lunches, 
movies, clothing, entertainment, club affairs, 
books, gifts? 

If you have difficulty making both ends meet, 
what can you do about it? 


Taking allowances, gifts, and probable earnings 
into consideration, the students then try to work 
out a general plan for their personal finances. They 
are asked to do the following: 

1. Put down their income, including allowance ( if 
they have one), any money they receive from 
parents, and earnings whether received regu- 
larly or irregularly. 

Keep a record of earnings and expenditures of 
any funds received for a period of two weeks. 
( This might be done before any other planning 
of the unit so that the information can be used. ) 
Make a list of definite or fixed expenses that 
will have to be met each week. (Carfare, lunch, 
music, or other lessons. ) 

List desired recreation for the week and make 
an estimate of what it will cost. 

Consider activities for any average week and 
try to foresee and list any other expenses that 
might occur. 

The students then tabulate each of their ex- 
penses, make a table showing the total income and 
the items for which money was used in the week, 
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add all these items, and figure the difference be- 
tween total expenditures and total income. 

A few minutes are taken each day to jot down 
both items of income and expense. This helps 
clear up any difficulties and maintains interest in 
keeping records. The following chart is used for 
record keeping: 


INCOME EXPENSES 
Date Source Amount Date Item Amount 
$ $ 
Total Total 


After the first week, the charts are checked and 
an attempt is made to evaluate the choices made. 
A student asks himself: Is there something I want 
very much, toward which I would like to save in 
the next few weeks? 

Many times, plans can be made so that desires 
may be realized. (This is one of the simplest and 
easiest ways to motivate saving—for a_ specific 
thing but not over too long a period of time.) 

A similar chart of income and expense is made 
for the second week showing what the anticipated 
income and expenses will be, including the savings 
item. The students may have done some figuring 
here to see what items they might revise so that 
there could be a bit saved for a specific purpose. 
Then plans are compared with future expenses 
and revised to eliminate any apparent weaknesses 
either in planning or spending. 

Interesting comments made to the teacher indi- 
cate that the principles are being applied. For 
example: “I was going to buy a coke or I was 
going to get a candy bar and then I thought I'd 
have to write it down so I didn’t spend that 
money.” Just the fact that there is another person 
(not one of the family) keeping in touch with the 
students and the handling of their money makes 
them feel the responsibility of doing a good job. 
The records are usually kept for several consecutive 
weeks, and a constant effort is made to improve 
on the plans. 

Students need to learn early in this whole area 
of money management that the teacher is not pass- 
ing judgment on their expenditures but is assisting 
them in exercising good practices. 
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Money Management in Child Development 


One of the areas in our second-year homemaking 
curriculum is child development. Studying chil- 
dren to understand their feelings and actions helps 
high school students understand themselves more 
fully. When high school students study a specific 
area of child development, they can gain knowl- 
edge that is easily related to their own develop- 
ment. For example, the study of children’s money 
in the child development unit assists the high 
school students to understand their own money 
management better and to improve their own judg- 
ment in regard to money. From a study of children’s 
money, the students may arrive at some basic 
conclusions such as these: 

1. Children today need money. A child must have 
money of his own to spend in order to learn to 
spend. 

(The student unconsciously puts himself in the 

child’s situation. ) 

2. Children need help in learning to spend money. 
(The high school student relates some of his 
present or past difficulties to his attitude about 
children’s money. ) 

3. Children need to know that money earned or 
received as an allowance should be used for 
the three purposes of: spending, saving, and 
giving or sharing. 

(This understanding helps the high school stu- 

dents to avoid selfish practices. ) 

4. Children need to realize that money may be 
borrowed if necessary, but it must be paid back. 
Examples: Money borrowed for lunches, sup- 
plies, carfare, and treats. 

( High school students may need to be reminded 

of their responsibilities in this practice. ) 


Homemaking students consider their personal expendi- 
tures. Miss Butler is standing at the blackboard. 


: 


Money Management in Home Management 


In the third year of the homemaking program, 
home management is certainly a very important 
area. Attention is centered on the family group, 
including its money problems. Since most of the 
students have had some background of planning 
for the use of their own money, they have some 
common understandings as a basis upon which to 
begin the discussion. 

The class applies personal money management to 
the family. It may discuss incomes and living 
standards, and learn what factors determine a 
family’s way of living. Some other topics for con- 
sideration which stimulate both thought and dis- 
cussion are: 

1. Scale of living versus standard of living 

2. Influence of family’s goals as a result of family’s 
way of living (What does the family really want 
out of life?) 

3. The necessities of life; what are the expenses 
demanded by a particular scale of living? 

4. Grouping of expense items which the family 
has, according to needs and wants 

5. Methods of handling family funds: “dole,” “al- 
lowance,” “fifty-fifty,” “equal salary,” or “family 
financial plan” (The class can formulate co- 
operatively various means of judging or evaluat- 
ing the different methods. ) 

Typical incomes for the community can be ob- 
tained through statistical information sources in 
the community. The entire class may work out one 
family plan or budget together and then analyze 
the plan. One device which seems effective is to 
have different groups of students work out plans 
for: a family living in a low-income bracket, a 
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family living in a middle-income bracket, a family 
living in a high-income bracket. The students, in 
analyzing these plans, may be helped to realize 
what items in the expenditures may increase as the 
income rises. Group planning of this type tends 
to stimulate students to plan and to carry out 
home experiences in this area of homemaking. 

All of the steps in planning for family financial 
security apply to the young people who are 
looking toward marriage soon after high school 
graduation. Youths need to think through and co- 
operatively determine what values are important 
to them; for example: the responsibilities involved 
in raising a family, the importance of security, 
education, insurance, and savings. 

Consumer buying has no limitations as to area or 
grade level of homemaking at which it can be 
taught. Whether it be meal planning, child de- 
velopment, clothing selection, home furnishing or 
home maintenance, there will be buying practices 
involved. Consumer buying thus necessitates con- 
tinuous choice-making. At the same time it gives 
the individual opportunity to put money manage- 
ment into practice. Consumer buying and money 
management are natural companions in home- 
making teaching as they are in real life family 
situations. 

Anything as basic as money management should 
be taught at several points along the way in the 
homemaking program. In curriculum planning, the 
subject should be approached at appropriate in- 
terest and developmental levels of the students. 
It is after consistent concerted effort at all grade 
levels that we may begin to see the evidence of 
changed behavior—a sign of true learning. 


When Will Your State Receive a Star? 
110 per cent of 1952-53 members equals AHEA’s 1953-54 membership goal. 


Over 110 per cent 


Here’s how states rate as of November 1, 1953: 


100 to 109 per cent 
90 to 99 per cent 
80 to 89 per cent 
California to por com 
Alabomo Connecticut Under 70 per cent 
Hawaii Arizona 
Mlinois Georgia 
Michigan K 
Minnesota Florida 
Arkansas Missouri Indione Lovisiana 
District ‘ Nebraska Montane Mississippi 
of Columbia Colorado New Hampshire New York Nevoda 
lowa Delaware New Jersey Oklahoma New Mexico 
Maryland Massachusetts North Dekota Rhode Island South Carolina 
Oregon North Carolina Ohio South Dakota Texas 
Utoh Tennessee Pennsylvania Vermont West Virginia 
Maine Washington Wisconsin Puerte Virginia Wyoming 
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The Home Economics Graduate 


in the Community 


OLLEGE faculties have commonly assumed 

that their graduates will be leaders in their 
communities—that, in fact, they have an obligation 
to accept this role, to make broader use of their 
education than simply for their own interests, their 
own ends, or their own gains. And we in home 
economics have assumed that our alumnae are 
no different from other college graduates in this 
respect. 

So concerned have we been for this aspect of 
the development of home economics students that 
we have more and more emphasized participation 
in college organizations as an important part of 
general education and as essential preparation for 
later leadership. To be sure, we have been con- 
cerned also that in either college or community 
the individual maintain a sensible balance between 
such activities and other important aspects of 
living. We have not encouraged our students to 
become known as “jiners,” nor to increase their 
activities simply in order to “make Mortar Board.” 
Nor have we suggested that our homemaking 
graduates neglect their homes and families in order 
to assume places of prominence in the community. 
Nevertheless, we say: Activities are important. 

What is the rating of home economists in this 
respect? We know something of the organizational 
activities of our undergraduate students. What do 
we know about our alumnae? Do they belong to 
many or few organizations? What part do they 
take in them? How is their participation influenced 
by community size, or by employment, or by mar- 
riage and children? The chances are that—be the 
department large or small—we can only guess at 
some of the answers. 

Such questions received much attention in a 
recent survey of the alumnae of the School of 
Home Economics of Ohio State University. The 
period covered was 1900 to 1950. This survey 
might well have been called “The Home Economics 
Alumna: Her First Fifty Years,” since the first 
bachelor’s degree in home economics at this insti- 
tution was granted in 1900. 


Ruth T. Lehman 


Dr. Lehman is a professor of home economics 
education in the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University. She is also the author of 
Appraising the College Program in Home Eco- 
nomics, published by the AHEA in 1950. The 
survey she reports here was made in 1951 under 
the direction of Gladys Branegan, director of the 
School of Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The IBM punching and sorting of data 
were done by the Bureau of Business Research on 
the campus, and working tables for the study 
were set up by Mrs. Jeanne Scott and Mary Fuqua, 
then graduate students. 


The Group Studied 


During the 50-year period, a total of 3,488 home 
economists were awarded one or more degrees by 
the University. In all, 3,259 were reached by the 
survey and responses received from 2,284 of these 
(or 70 per cent). Of this latter number, 2,160 held 
the bachelor’s degree from this institution and 
comprise the group which is reported here. 

Close to half of the 2,160 were living at the time 
of the survey in cities of 100,000 or more; a fifth, 
in rural communities; a third, in intermediate areas. 
The larger proportion (62 per cent) held the 
bachelor’s degree only; the rest had either done 
some graduate work or had received one or more 
advanced degrees. Most of the group (1,753 or 
81 per cent) were married, or had been married 
and then widowed, or in a few cases divorced. 
In 95 cases the home had been broken by death. 
Less than one-fourth of the widows had remarried 
by the time the study was made. Sixty-two other 
women had been divorced; of these almost one-half 
were then remarried. A fourth of all who were or 
had been married were employed—for either part 
or whole time—as were most of the single women 
(90 per cent). 

Most of the married alumnae had married college 
men; in fact, two-thirds of the husbands were 
college graduates. Two-thirds also were in the 
“professional” or “proprietor-manager-official” occu- 
pation classes of the United States Census. Three- 
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fourths of the married alumnae had children. Their 
families were in the main young families; in over 
half of them (55 per cent) all the children were 
either of preschool age or preschool through the 
grades. In the next highest group (18 per cent), 
all children were beyond high school age. It is 
impossible to give, at this time, significant data 
on family size for the group as a whole; but women 
who had been graduated more than 25 years 
earlier—and hence might be assumed in most cases 
to have “completed families"—averaged better than 
two living children. 


How Active Were Alumnae? 

Table 1 gives an over-all picture of the extent 
to which the 2,160 alumnae had taken part in 
nonpaid community activities during the preceding 
five years. Practically all reported that they had 
participated in one or more activities. In fact, the 
average number given by the unmarried graduate 
was 5.9; by the married, slightly less (5.3). The 
larger number in both groups reported from one 
to five activities but some—particularly among the 
single women—listed even more’than ten. 

Participation, however, did not necessarily mean 
membership in organizations. Some alumnae at- 
tended and worked in church, Home Bureau, and 
other groups but were not members. In many other 
cases, too, the activity did not involve membership; 
for example, the volunteer services given to the 
Community Chest or Girl Scouts. Hence, the com- 
paratively small number of memberships reported 
is readily understandable. 


TABLE | 


Participation, membership, and leadership activities of 
single and married alumnae 
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SINGLE MARKIED 
ITEM ALUMNAE ALUMNAE 
Partic ipation of any type: 
Per cent reporting they took part in 
activities... 97.3% 96.2% 
Range in number of activities reported. 1 to 28 1 to 26 
Average number of activities 5.9 5.3 
Per cent reporting: 
1 to 5 activities. 51.5% 60.8% 
6 to 10 activities. . 37.1 31.8 
Over 10 activities. 11.4 7.4 
Membership in organizations: 
Average number of memberships re- 
ported... ... 1.4 0.9 
Per cent of all activities represented 
by membership. 25.0% 16.8F 
Service as committee member: 
Average number of committee mem- 
berships. ... . 1.1 
Per cent of all activities represented 
by committee service 21.0% 22.3% 
Service as an officer: 
Average numb>r of offices 0.8 ea 
Per cent of all activities represented 
by service as officers 13.1% 21.9% 
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Certain interesting differences in the manner of 
participation appeared among the single and mar- 
ried alumnae. The former gave the higher pro- 
portion of their activities to membership in or- 
ganizations; the latter, to service as an officer. Both, 
however, were well represented on committees. 


Activity Groups 

The nature of community activity in which there 
was participation of any sort varied with marital 
status, age, and size of community. Table 2 indi- 
cates the influence of the first of these factors. 


TABLE 2 
Types of activities in which single and married alumnae 
took part 
= 
Per cent taking part in 
one or more activities: 
Single women 54.372.781.329.024.628.544.017.7 
Married women 62.880.838.018.632.736.057.619.7 
Average number of activ- 
ities which were re- 
ported: 
Single women 1.7 1.4 2.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.4 
Married women 1.3 31.5 1.8 1.2 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 


In terms of the proportion participating, the un- 
married women were outstandingly high in pro- 
fessional activities, with religious activities a close 
second. School-civic and social groups stood next, 
but for only about half of the number. For the 
married alumnae religious participation was highest, 
then school-civic and social. It may be significant, 
too, that this group surpassed the single women 
in the proportion taking part in social, special 
interest, and welfare groups. 

Table 3 shows the influence of age—as reflected 
by year of graduation—on the type of activity to 
which time was given. Age apparently made little 
difference in the relative participation of either 
group of women in their areas of outstanding in- 
terest. There was a trend, however, for the single 
woman to give somewhat more emphasis to social 
and special interest activities in the first years after 
graduation and again 20 or so years later. Welfare 
work, too, showed some increase in the later years. 
Activities of married women were apparently some- 
what influenced by their family interests. They 
stressed professional activities for the first 10 years 
out of college but school-civic for the next 20 years. 
They gave also an increasing place to welfare work 
as time went on and their family responsibilities 
either lessened or became less confining. 
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Certain differences in relation to community size 
are apparent in table 4. Both groups of women 
showed a steady drop in emphasis on religious 
activities—this decrease varying inversely with the 
size of the community. In the case of the married 
group at least, this loss seems to have been ab- 
sorbed by a corresponding increase in social wel- 
fare work. 


THE GRADUATE IN 


TABLE 3 
Types of alumnae activities by year of graduation 
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one belonged, or the extent to which she accepted 
the leadership role implied in serving on com- 
mittees or as an officer. And of them all, marital 
status seemed to be the dominant one. 

“Among the single women age was a factor. 
Membership in organizations tended to be highest 
among those who had been out of college 30 years 
or more and next high within the first 10 years 


RELATIVE PER CENT OF ACTIVITIES 


YEAR OF GRADUATION School san Semi- Special 
and Civic Rehgious Professional _ professional Welfare Interest Social Others 
Single women: 

1945-50 16.7 18.9 31.0 5.9 4.5 7.8 11.3 3.9 
1940-45. 14.9 17.4 32.6 9.0 4.9 &.3 8.7 4.2 
1935-40 12.7 21.4 39.7 7.9 2.4 3.2 7.1 5.6 
ss 1930-35 16.9 20.1 35.8 3.9 6.3 2.8 8.3 5.9 
t 1925-30. . 16.6 14.3 39.6 7.1 4.2 4.5 10.1 3.6 
1920-25 17.4 14.7 33.3 6.2 6.2 7.4 10.1 4.7 
Before 1920-21 16.6 17.9 28.5 8.8 9.3 7.3 7.9 3.8 

Married women: 
1945-50. . 15.0 26.1 19.4 4+.6 4.1 8.1 18.4 4.1 
1940-45. . 15.0 25.2 16.5 5.0 6.6 9.5 17.6 4.5 
1935-40 21.2 25.5 11.4 3.6 7.8 10.1 15.3 5.5 
1930-35 24.3 22.6 11.5 3.7 10.3 8.8 13.5 5.1 
1925-30 21.2 19.9 11.9 4.9 12.9 8.7 14.5 6.0 
1920-25... 19.6 21.2 12.2 4.1 12.4 8.9 15.9 5.8 
Before 1920-21 13.9 24.2 11.3 5.5 11.5 11.0 17.3 8.3 


In the unmarried group, the woman in metro- 
politan areas especially stands out. Close to half 
of all her outside activities were professional in 
type. Special interest groups also were more im- 
portant to her than to those in other communities. 
But social, religious, and welfare activities tended 
to assume a less prominent place with her. 


What Influenced Membership and 
Leadership Activities? 

Several factors were apparently influential in 
determining the number of organizations to which 


TABLE 4 
Types of alumnae activities by community size 


after graduation. Likewise, although committee 
membership was quite generally assumed, it was 
only when they were in their forties or early fifties 
that these women took on much responsibility as 
officers. These findings may not be surprising. 
Older graduates have completed some of their 
major tasks in either a profession or homemaking 
and have time released to give to outside interests. 
The young have not yet taken on so many other 
responsibilities and are fresh and full of energy. 
Also related to this element of time may be the 
factor of employment. Those alumnae who were 


and Civic Religious —_— Professional _ professional Welfare Interest Social Others 
Single women: 
Farm 16.4 25.4 32.8 0.0 1.5 8.2 11.9 3.7 
Under 2,500 16.5 22.9 27.3 8.4 2.4 8.4 9.2 4.8 
2,500 to 25,000. . 15.7 16.5 33.3 9.8 6.7 5.4 8.7 4.0 
25,000 to 100,000 18.7 18.1 29.9 6.0 7.2 4.9 10.1 5.2 
100,000 to 1,500,000 15.6 16.9 33.9 6.6 6.6 6.3 9.6 4.7 
1,500,000 — 15.6 14.0 41.9 5.6 3.9 10.1 6.7 2.2 
Married women: 
Farm. 18.2 26.0 12.4 5.6 5.2 12.3 13.3 7.4 
Under 2,500 19.7 27.0 13.1 5.1 7.2 9.0 14.0 4.8 
2,500 to 25,000.... 20.5 25.2 11.3 4.1 8.6 9.1 16.0 5.2 
25,000 to 100,000 16.7 22.5 15.5 3.9 10.2 9.1 18.4 3.8 
100,000 to 1,500,000 17.9 22.2 15.0 4.3 10.2 9.0 16.5 4.9 
1,500,000 — 20.0 19.0 13.1 4.3 11.4 8.2 18.4 5.6 


RELATIVE PER CENT OF ACTIVITIES 
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employed tended to be the ones who served on 
committees, while those who were not working 
were more likely to be officers. 

There was a direct relationship also between 
advanced study and membership and service as 
leaders. But the exact meaning of this relationship 
cannot be defined. Were those who received 
higher degrees more likely to be in a number of 
activities because they were also in important pro- 
fessional positions? Or were they after all the kind 
of person who had always been interested in such 
things? 

Among both single and married alumnae, organi- 
zational affiliations dropped with greater home- 
making responsibility; yet leadership activities in- 
creased. There were other factors which served to 
differentiate between the two groups. 

The married alumnae gave more service as offi- 
cers than the single ones, especially after they had 
been out of college ten years. Employment  in- 
creased their membership rate, perhaps because so 
many of them were employed as teachers; but it 
tended to cut down on their leadership service. 
Neither the occupational nor educational status of 
their husbands seemed to be a factor in their 
activities. Children however did influence them, 
although not always in the direction that one might 
expect. The highest average membership rate was 
among those who had no children or, strangely 
enough, had five or more. On the other hand, those 
who had no children were the least active as 
leaders. Age of the children also made a difference. 
Mothers whose children represented the wide span 
of years from preschool through adulthood—al- 
though this was a small group—and those whose 
children were all grown tended to belong to more 
organizations than others. But those whose chil- 
dren were all in school or were all grown were 
the ones who consistently accepted leadership 
responsibility. 


Some Generalizations and Questions 


Certain general impressions are given by the 
survey, and some of these, in turn, raise questions 
in one’s mind. 

1. As a group these alumnae showed a gratifying 
interest in community activities. 

2. The married alumnae gave evidence of having 
a more rounded program than did the single— 
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who, it is true, were largely professional women. 
Do single women tend to concentrate too largely 
on the professional in their “extra-curricular” 
activities? Are they made to feel that they must 
belong to a number of organizations related to 
their work? Or were professional activities per- 
haps overstressed in their undergraduate days? 
Do married alumnae on the other hand find 
their opportunity for self-expression in their 
outside interests? Or do they possess more out- 
going personalities? Or do their family interests 
encourage more varied participation? 

Single alumnae tended to stress membership in 
organizations; and the married ones, service as 
officers. Is this more passive type of partici- 
pation by the single women largely due to 
their interest in non-local professional groups? 
Many of them listed membership in various 
state and national organizations, where the op- 
portunity for service as a committee member 
or as an officer is relatively limited. The mar- 
ried group, on the other hand, centered their 
service most frequently in their own communi- 
ties. Why did they carry so much of the re- 
sponsibility for leadership? Was it a role they 
especially liked and sought? Or was it often 
given them by others who considered the home- 
maker's schedule a flexible one? Or was it the 
result of their being well-known because of 
participating in a variety of interest groups? 
Married alumnae showed a more consistent pat- 
tern of participation through the years than did 
the single women. The latter tended in their 
youth and also thirty years after graduation to 
stress membership in organizations; and in mid- 
dle age, service as an officer. Why was this 
true? Was it a matter of enthusiasm? or of 
available time? or of a changing interest? 
The already busy person tended to take on 
more work. The greater one’s housekeeping 
responsibility, the more likely she was to serve 
as a leader. And the greater one’s responsibility 
for children—particularly if all were of school 
age—the greater the leadership service given. 


[AuTHoR’s Note: Other aspects of the study are reported 
in “The Employment Status of a Group of Home-Economics 
Alumnae” in Educational Research Bulletin for October 14, 
1953; and “The Married Home Economics Graduate, 1900- 
1950” in Marriage and Family Living (forthcoming issue). 
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Planning Ahead for 


VER the past several years we have de- 

veloped our regional project of a Home 
Economics Career Week to the point where it now 
seems possible that it may become a state-wide 
project next year. A description of the procedures 
that proved exceptionally successful in our 1953 
project may be helpful to other groups who are 
now beginning their plans for the spring of 1954. 

The home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Houston set out to increase enrollment 
in home economics and good will for the profession. 
This program started fully five years ago. It has 
since grown to involve the homemaking depart- 
ments in all the junior and senior high schools of 
Houston and the surrounding area of 18 counties 
including 200 or more homemaking teachers. The 
teachers of home economics have been at the fore- 
front in the project because of their number and 
close affiliation with boys and girls. In addition, 
there are the many home demonstration agents in 
the extension field in each of the counties, as well 
as the dozens of dietitians and the home economists 
in business who have charge of institution manage- 
ment and training the homemaker in the use of 
modern equipment. 

In preparation for the 1953 career week project 
an evaluation of former career days was made early 
in the fall by students, homemaking teachers, super- 
visors, and members of the home economics de- 
partment of the University. A pooling of ideas 
showed that they, the teachers and students, felt 
the need for and appreciated the encouragement 
given by the so-called “Career Days” and indicated 
that they would be reluctant to give up the project, 
although the responsibility was great. The idea of 
a representative committee being set up to make 
initial plans for the 53 career program was ap- 
proved and a committee was selected to start plans. 

This action committee created three committees: 
program, publicity, and resource. The chairman of 
each committee was selected from the action com- 
mittee. Each committee included a representative 
from each of several areas of home economics, 
namely, teachers from junior high, senior high, and 
vocational schools; home economists in business; 
dietitians; extension workers; and homemakers. 


Career Week 


Minnie B. Akkerman 


Mrs. Akkerman is an assistant professor of home 
economics education at the University of Houston. 
In this article she describes procedures that others 
can follow in planning for an extensive career 
week or a community-wide program. 


Committees Begin Work 


The action committee, after research and inves- 
tigation, formulated its two broad objectives: 

1. To acquaint girls with the broad field of pro- 
fessional opportunities in home economics 
2. To focus attention on education for homemaking 

It was hoped that in concentrating on these two 
specific problems the committee would achieve, 
first, increased enrollment in the junior and senior 
high school and college years, and second, elimina- 
tion of shallowness from the thinking in regard to 
home economics. 

Very early in the planning, it was apparent that 
if all the students in the Gulf Coast area were to 
be reached over a short period of one week, then 
it would be necessary to pull out all resources and 
to arrange them in such order that they could be 
diverted to the use of each community. 


Committees’ Ideas, Materials, Resources 


The publicity committee set up a program of 
public relations that could be duplicated in each 
community, such as preparing posters, school news, 
local news, TV, and radio.’ A bulletin telling of 
Career Week went out to all teachers one month 
in advance of Career Week. 

The program committee prepared leaflets on 
careers in home economics * and made suggestions 
as to how these might be used in emphasizing a 


1 Opinion Building—A Public Relations Guide for Home 
Economists, published by the American Home Economics 
Association in June 1953, gives practical help on the use 
of all these media. Copies are available from the AHEA. 
Price 50 cents. 


2A Better Beginning, an over-all leaflet on home eco- 
nomics careers, was included in the Texas packet. A free 
sample copy of A Better Beginning (the price in quantity 
for distribution at career day programs is 3 cents each) and 
a current publications list of other AHEA career materials 
may be ordered from AHEA headquarters. 
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Bernard H. Goodman, University of Houston, News Service Photo 


Marilla Sommers, a junior home economics student at 

the University of Houston, poses against a background 

of travel posters, bags, and baggage, to imply some of 
the advantages that teaching offers. 


career in each class period every day of Career 
Week, or in any other of the programs in school or 
community. 

The resource committee found that materials for 
the Career Week undertaking were unlimited. It 
was a matter of canvassing, making an inventory, 
and setting up a schedule for use. Slides on careers 
in homemaking were ordered, and home service 
advisers took the job of seeing that the equipment 
was at the school when needed. TV and radio 
programs were set up on careers and were handled 
in numerous ways. A listing of all this material in 
a resource sheet went out to the 200 teachers in 
the entire area before the program date. The 
resource committee also prepared a list of avail- 
able home economists for a speakers bureau. 

Each committee was responsible for recording 
data pertaining to its field. 


Designating Specific Targets 

In order to carry out such an extensive program 
successfully it was evident that all home econ- 
omists in every area must be enlisted. 

At a meeting of the Houston Area Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the work of the action group 
was presented in panel form. The Association 


voted to co-sponsor Home Economics Career Week. 
The president of the Association headed a com- 
mittee to enlist the aid of the mayor in declaring 
the week of March 22 Home Economics Week. 

The county home demonstration agent asked that 
the county judge also proclaim Career Week. This 
procedure was to be duplicated in all counties. 

Another committee was appointed to select the 
“home economists of the year.” Announcement 
that Mabel McBain, director of homemaking, 
Houston Public Schools, was chosen “Home Econ- 
omist of the Year” opened Career Week on Sunday, 
March 22. 

One special TV program on Monday morning 
was dedicated to careers in home economics. On 
the evening public school TV program, there were 
“Orchids for Miss McBain” and a panel by repre- 
sentative home economists in business, homemaking, 
dietetics, teaching, and the Extension Service. The 
home demonstration extension TV program on 
Tuesday was “emceed” by the home demonstration 
agent, who interviewed homemakers and students 
on what homemaking meant to them. 

In the home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Houston five girls were chosen by the 
student body to be “Home Economics Girl” for a 
day. A luncheon was given in their honor on 
Thursday, and the “Home Economics Girl of the 
Year” was chosen. Mary Diamond was presented 
along with Miss McBain as the “Home Economists 
of the Year.” Slides on careers were shown to 
home economics students, and 1400 girls in other 
schools on the campus were reached through short 
talks and skits. 

Home Economics Career Week for 1953 cul- 
minated on Saturday with 1200 Future Home- 


Focusing spotlight on a few of the job possibilities in 
the field of interior decoration, this scene is from the 
pageant “Spotlight on Careers” presented by the Home 
Economics Department of the University of Houston. 


Bernard H. Goodman, University of Houston, News Service Photo 
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Important spokes that strengthen the wheel of home 
economics are shown in this display for “Career 
Week” set up at Marshall Junior High School. 


Teacher Marie Smith (left) explains the wheel. 


makers of America gathered in Cullen Auditorium 
using “Promoting Further Interest in Homemaking” 
as their theme. A pageant, “Spotlight on Careers 
in Home Economics,” was given by the home 
economics department of the University of Houston. 

High lights on Career Week in home economics 
in different communities were given by girls from 
Orange, South Houston, Ganado, Alvin, and Bell- 
ville. These high lights included making posters; 
choosing the homemaker of the week; showing 
films; conducting panels, assembly programs, and 
club meetings; arranging displays; circulating news- 
letters; scheduling guest speakers; producing know- 
your-school programs; and watching the TV pro- 
gram on careers in home economics. 


Notes on Career Week Evaluation 


Results that could be tabulated showed the 
following: 


Talks to 44 classes—2500 students 

Slides to 20 classes—900 students 

Four TV programs 

Four radio programs 

Three daily newspapers carried articles each day. 

Neighborhood newspaper highlighted careers on Wednesday. 

School papers carried news of Career Week. 

Sixty per cent of the FHA chapters participated. 

One teacher said that whereas only one student had pre- 
viously indicated interest in the dietitian’s work, after 
hearing a dietitian describe her work, 15 of the class 
were enthusiastic. 


This was a new undertaking; no other group or 
school in the area had undertaken to do a project 
so extensive; consequently, there was little research 
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Bernard H. Goodman. University of Houston, News Service Photos 


Dorothy Fleming (right), homemaking teacher, uses a visual 
display to explain to an interested student at Marshall Junior 
High School some of the careers that “flower” from home 
economics training. 


that was helpful. Co-ordination of committee work 
was found to be of utmost importance to avoid 
delay in any one area or to avoid waning of en- 
thusiasm. The co-ordinator would suggest that 
committee chairmen be carefully selected and then, 
in turn, that members of the committees be trained 
in the job to be done. Dates for progress reports 
should be set up ahead of time, to spur interest. 
Each committee should see how, as its objectives 
are fulfilled, they fit into a pattern and prepare 
for the next move. 


Check List of Resources 


The following resources were used in laying 
plans and sponsoring the Career Week: 
PrinTeD MATERIAL 


A reference list of helpful articles from the JourNAL oF 
Home Economics, Adult Leadership, and Leadership 


HuMAN Resources 


1. City supervisors of home economics education 
2. Director of area home economics education 
3. Teachers in junior high schools 
4. Teachers in senior high schools 
5. Home economists in business: home service adviser, food 
specialist, research worker 
6. Dietitians in hospitals, in institutions 
7. Home demonstration people in Extension Service 
8. Homemakers 
PUBLICITY AUDIO-VISUAL Alps 
1, Community papers 1. Television 
2. Local newspapers 2. Exhibits, bulletins, posters 
3. School papers 3. Window boxes 
4. Folders on careers 4. Slides 
5. Professional magazines 5. Films 
6. Pamphlets 
7. Suggestive resources 
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Equipment Preferences of a Group 


of College Students 


HIS study was made to determine the equip- 

ment preferences of a group of college stu- 
dents and their attitudes toward certain appliances 
after working with the appliances during home 
management house residence. 


Procedure 


Questionnaires and observation of students at 
work in the home management house at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut provided the information for 
this study. In order to determine the equipment 
background of the 35 senior students who par- 
ticipated in the study, they were asked to give the 
total amount of experience they felt they had had 
with the appliances and kind and amount of equip- 
ment in their family homes (table 1). 


TABLE | 


Equipment experience of a group of home economics 
students preceding home management house residence 


PERCENTAGE OF AMOUNT OF USE PERCENTAGE OF 

Used ING APPLIANCE 

Never Several Used Fre- iN FAMILY HOME 

sed Times quently 

Clothes dryer. .... 80 11 8 3 
Dishwasher... .. 61 31 11 
Freeser...........| 54 20 37 
20 14 23 
Automatic washer. 28 71 68 


The home management house at the University 
of Connecticut is equipped with an automatic 
washer of the agitator type, an electric clothes 
dryer, a console model ironer, an automatic dish- 
washer, and a four-cubic-foot, chest-type freezer. 
Students were asked to rank these appliances in the 
order in which they thought they would want to 
buy them for their own homes and to give reasons 
for their first and last choices. This was done be- 
fore and after home management house residence. 


Results and Discussion 


We know that many older homemakers are re- 
luctant to change their work habits, but we like 
to think that young homemakers will be more 


Betty Jane Johnston 


Miss Johnston is an assistant professor in home 
management and household equipment in the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Connecticut. 


flexible in adjusting methods of work to new 
equipment. Student comments made before resi- 
dence in the home management house showed 
some traditional—and often erroneous—ideas about 
the use and advantages of modern equipment. For 
example, of the dryer, an appliance with which 
students have had little experience, one student 
said, “clothes dried out on the line in the sunshine 
would seem fresher, and perhaps be whiter, than 
those dried by heat from an electrical source.” 

Of the dishwasher, this was one comment: “It 
takes as long to wash the pots and pans and get 
everything ready for the dishwasher as it does to 
wash by hand.” 

Some comments about the ironer were: “ineff- 
cient compared to hand ironing,” and “can’t do 
anything but flatwork on it.” 

Much education is needed in the use and care 
of new appliances. For example, a clothes dryer, 
correctly used, can eliminate sprinkling of clothes, 
but unless this is brought to the student's attenticn, 
the common practice is to dry everything thoroughly 
in the dryer, and then sprinkle the clothes that 
require ironing. 

A summary of the mean rank scores given to 
each of the five appliances before and after stu- 
dents used them in the home management house is 
given in table 2. In order to show the effect of 
frequency of use on rank score, the data have been 
compiled for all students in the group, those who 
had never used the appliance, and those who had 
used the appliance several times before living in 
the home management house. The group that had 
used the equipment frequently was very smail and 
was not tabulated separately. A rank of 1 indicated 
that the appliance was first choice; a rank of 5 
that the appliance was last choice. A rank of 5 does 
not necessarily indicate that the student did not 
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like the appliance; it may mean only that she con- 
sidered it to be of less importance in doing the work 
of the home than the other appliances that were 
listed. Even when students had used the appliance 
before living in the home management house, they 
had usually not considered its satisfactions in com- 
parison with those derived from other appliances. 


TABLE 2 


Mean rank of appliance choice before and after using 
in home management house 


RANK BEFORE RANK APTER DIFFERENCE 
USING IN USING IN IN BEFORE 
HOME MAN- HOME MAN- AND AFTER 
AGEMENT AGEMENT RANK 
HOUSE HOUSE 


APPLIANCE 


Clothes dryer 
All students in group. . 
Never used dryer 
Used several times 
Dishwasher 
All students in group. . 
Never used dishwasher 
Used several times 
Freezer 
All students in group 
Never used freezer. . . 
Used several times. . 
Ironer 
All students in group 
Never used ironer 
Used several times 
Automatic washer 
All students in group 
Used several times 


The clothes dryer and dishwasher were liked 
better, and the freezer and ironer were liked some- 
what less after the students used them in the home 
management house than before. For the group 
who had never used the appliances, the shift in 
rank was greater, but in the same direction as for 
the entire group. 

The automatic washer was ranked first both 
before and after home management house residence. 
All but three students chose it as the appliance 
they would want to buy first for their own homes, 
if finances and installation conditions permitted. 
It was the second choice of the three who did not 
rank it in first place. 

Students had had more opportunity to use this 
piece of equipment than the others. Over two- 
thirds had automatic washers in their family homes, 
and dormitories and launderettes have offered ad- 
ditional opportunities for use. In their comments 
students tended to compare the automatic washer 
with hand washing rather than with a conventional 
washer. This might be because they had had little 
experience with the family washing, or it might be 
a result of dormitory living where many items of 
student clothing might be washed by hand, or 
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perhaps the realization that with manipulation of 
the controls or by using small bags for some items, 
many things can be done in a washer, rather than 
by hand. 

Students considered the laundry to be a tiring 
and often disliked job which had to be done fre- 
quently in a home. The washer saved more time 
and energy than did the other appliances yet 
allowed the user to leave the house or do other 
work during its operation. It was considered easy 
to use and that it did an effective cleaning job. 

The freezer was ranked second in order of preter- 
ence both before and after home management house 
residence. Three students selected it as their first 
choice. About one-third of the students had 
freezers in their family homes. 

Student opinion as to the value of the freezer 
seemed to vary considerably; it was the only ap- 
pliance with ratings scattered over each of the five 
possible ones. 

The relatively short period of time each girl 
spends in the home management house and the 
few days spent on each type of work make it 
impossible to realize some of the long-time ad- 
vantages of the freezer in a home management 
house situation. However, student comments indi- 
cated that current advertising of freezers and frozen 
food plans influenced their judgment as to the 
desirability of a freezer more strongly than did 
actual use of it in the home management house. 
The freezer decreased only slightly in popularity 
after home management house residence. 

Two students who ranked the freezer in last 
place made these comments: “Not as necessary as 
the others, if you consider the space it takes, the 
area you live in, and the size of your family.” “The 
other appliances save many hours and much hard 
work. I think a freezer is wonderful, but more of 
a luxury than a necessity.” 

The dishwasher ranked third in order of preier- 
ence before and after home management house 
residence, with a slight increase in popularity after 
residence. Some students considerea the 
washer a luxury appliance for a small tamily. 
Other reasons for ranking it last were the prepa- 
ration required, expense, and lack of distaste for 
hand dishwashing. 

The clothes dryer changed from fifth to fourth 
place in preference after students used it in the 
home management house. This was the piece of 
equipment with which students had had the least 
experience. Only one student had a dryer in her 
home. 

Before using the dryer, almost all the students 
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ranked it in fifth place. Most of them said that 
they preferred clothes dried out-of-doors or thought 
that clothes dried in a dryer had an undesirable 
look. Several mentioned that they were accustomed 
to hanging clothes on the line and did not find the 
work objectionable. As one student said, “Some- 
times a housewife might spend so much time in 
the house, she’d welcome a chance to go outside 
and hang up clothes.” One girl stated that her 
reason for placing the dryer last was simply the 
fact that she had never used one before. 

About one-fourth of the group ranked the dryer 
in fifth place after using it in the home manage- 
ment house. One girl gave the following reason 
for ranking it in last place: “It is costly in relation 
to its use, although it is quite helpful on rainy days. 
A spin-dryer gets clothes dry enough that they are 
not too heavy to carry. Also the dryer makes more 
work because of lint.” 

This was the only student who mentioned the 
problem of lint in relation to the dryer; no one 
mentioned possible problems from excessive mois- 
ture in the room or shrinkage of some types of 
clothing when dried in a dryer. Several stated that 
they did not consider it either time or labor saving 
and that most homes have drying space available. 

Many students commented that they liked the 
dryer much better than they thought they would, 
although it would not be a first or second choice 
for them. Some comments which indicate their 
changing idea of the dryer are: “I can see some of 
its advantages now, especially for a home with 
young children, or a home with no place to hang 
clothes.” “I always thought clothes wouldn't smell 
as fresh as when hung out to dry. It does not make 
them smell as fresh, but it leaves no displeasing 
odor.” “Although I think it’s nice to have clothes 
dried in the fresh air, I found it was no great sacri- 
fice compared to all the time saved by using the 
dryer.” 

The ironer moved from fourth to fifth place after 
residence in the home management house. About 
two-thirds of the group had never used an ironer 
before. Nearly one-fourth of the group had ironers 
in their family homes, but several commented that 
these were seldom used. 

Much of the home management house laundry is 
flatwork, but many students try to use the ironer 
on some of their own clothing. The short time in 
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residence usually does not enable a student to 
develop much skill in ironing other than flatwork. 
A number of the students stated that they were 
accustomed to using a hand iron, found one easier 
to use, and were able to produce a more desirable 
product than with the ironer. The ironer required 
more skill to use and more attention while using 
it than did the other appliances. Some of the 
comments about it are: 

“The ironer seems best for flat laundry (sheets, 
towels, and so forth), which a homemaker can 
change her standards and not iron. Plastic and 
straw place mats have replaced the use of linens 
very often.” 


Summary 


The automatic washer in first place shows that 
the students valued most highly an appliance which 
is easy to use, does the tiring, disliked, and fre- 
quently done work of the home, yet ieaves them 
free for other activities. The ironer in last place 
shows that students valued less highly an appliance 
which requires skill to use, does what they con- 
sider less fatiguing and less disliked work, and 
requires their attention while they use it. This is 
a part of education in choice-making. The prospec- 
tive buyer of an ironer should accept the idea that 
it will take time to learn to use it, and if she does 
not wish to spend the time, as one student stated, 
then an ironer is not a purchase in which she will 
find satisfaction. 

Students tended to value most highly the ap- 
pliances which they have used most often and less 
highly those they have used least often. With the 
economic limitations that most families face, it is 
important to choose those pieces of equipment that 
will prove of greatest value to the family. When 
students have had increased experience with equip- 
ment, they are better able to evaluate its useful- 
ness. Those whose business is concerned with the 
encouragement of equipment sales might well note 
the effectiveness of allowing prospective buyers to 
have frequent contact with equipment. 

When a user has little experience with an ap- 
pliance, old methods frequently seem the easiest, 
but a new appliance used with traditional methods 
may not provide the greatest satisfaction. The 
homemaker of today needs education in what 
equipment to buy and how to use it. 
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The Truth about Weight Control 


EIGHT is a subject that interests almost 

everyone and has become a popular topic 
of conversation. Some would like to lose weight; 
others would like to gain it; and still others wish 
merely to maintain the status quo. The first group 
is at present receiving most attention, as is wit- 
nessed by the publicity it receives. The recent 
winner of the TOPS (take off pounds sensibly ) 
award in Chicago no doubt felt a real sense of 
triumph, and rightly so. 

Vigorous human beings carry some reserve body 
fat, but it is not desirable to have too much as it 
may become a handicap instead of an advantage. 
People who are neither too fat nor too thin look 
better and usually feel better. A desirable weight 
has been described as the weight at which one 
looks and feels his best. 

Weight tables cannot show with complete ac- 
curacy what one should weigh because of individual 
differences in bone structure, muscular develop- 
ment, and body build in general; but they do serve 
as a guide. The recently devised weight charts 
that take into account not only height and sex but 
also type of frame are a less rigid and more ac- 
curate guide than the older charts and are to be 
preferred to them. 

In this country, with its abundant food supply 
and many laborsaving devices, overweight consti- 
tutes a more serious public health problem than 
underweight. This is particularly true of adults, 
but overweight in the child or teen-ager may also 
be a handicap. After a person has reached adult 
size and is at his “ideal” weight, he should not 
gain or lose much for the rest of his life. At one 
time, it was considered normal for people, as they 
grew older, to attain a “middle-aged spread”; but 
increase in weight is no longer considered a normal 
or desirable accompaniment of added years. 

It has been estimated that 15 million adults in 
this country suffer the risks incurred by excess 
weight. Studies (1, 2) indicate that overweight 
people are more likely to develop diabetes, heart 
disease, high blood pressure, and other life-shorten- 
ing conditions earlier and are likely to die younger 
than are people of normal weight. Complications 
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of pregnancy occur more frequently in overweight 
women. The overweight are more accident-prone 
and are greater surgical risks. As someone has 
aptly stated, “The longer the belt line, the shorter 
the life line.” 


What Causes Overweight 


Heredity is often cited as a cause of overweight 
and recently experimental evidence has been ob- 
tained from work with mice in support of heredity 
as a contributing factor (3). Also, it may be noted 
that there are families in which overweight occurs 
more frequently than it does in other families, but 
often the cause is to be found in the family eating 
pattern. Glandular disturbances share with heredity 
the blame for overweight. Underfunctioning of the 
glands that control metabolism may, in a few cases, 
contribute to overweight; but even when glandular 
disorders exist, regulation of food intake will aid 
in bringing about a loss of weight. 

In the final analysis, overweight is usually the 
result of overeating. When the food eaten supplies 
more energy than the body expends, this excess 
energy is stored as fat. This being the case, weight 
reduction calls for a decrease in calorie intake 
which means a change in food habits. Re-education 
and control of the appetite are an essential part of 
a weight reduction program. 


Sensible Diet Plans for Weight Reduction 


Which diet plan for reducing weight should I 
choose from the many that are available in leaflet 
form, in current magazines, or in books? Should 
I lose weight slowly or rapidly? Is it all right to 
use a liquid or milk-and-banana diet to lose weight? 
After weight loss occurs, what diet should I follow? 
These are some of the questions you may be ask- 
ing yourself today. 
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A good reducing diet meets the body’s needs in 
every way but calories. Having the diet low in 
calories means that the body will use some of its 

stored fat to provide some of the calories needed 

each day. Make your diet adequate in protein, 

vitamins, and minerals. Develop food habits in 

reducing which will also help in maintaining the 
desired weight. Diets which are adequate in pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals and which at the same 
time are low in calories require much more careful 

planning than do the same diets at normal calorie 
levels. Hence, select a reducing diet with care. 

Use common foods, then your diet will be easier 
to adapt to a diet that will maintain your desired 
weight after you have lost those extra pounds. 

Many people can easily lose the required pounds, 
but it is harder for them to keep from gaining 
back what they have, lost. In other words, you 
must re-educate yourself to use a new set of dietary 
habits in order to maintain your ideal weight. 

Good reducing diets that not only meet the 
nutritional needs of the subject but also use com- 
mon foods and give one that satisfied feeling even 
while one is eating fewer calories have been de- 
veloped by Leverton (4, 5) and Ohlson (6) as the 
result of recent experimental studies. Clinical 
progress of the subject, energy metabolism, nitro- 
gen, calcium, and phosphorus retentions have been 
studied on a low-fat and a moderate-carbohydrate 
diet by Leverton and co-workers at the University 
of Nebraska (7, 8). Ohlson and co-workers at 
Michigan State College (9, 10) have carried out 
similar investigations comparing results on a low-fat 
diet with those on a low-carbohydrate diet. The 
latter, which is high in protein and has a moderate 
fat content, has also been studied by Young 
Cornell (11, 12). Subjects on this type of diet did 
not suffer from excessive fatigue or hunger but had 
a sense of well-being during the weight reduction. 
The motion picture “Weight Reduction Through 
Diet” ably shows results and documents the weight 
reduction study at Michigan State College’ on a 
1400-calorie, high-protein, moderate-fat, and low- 
carbohydrate diet developed by Ohlson. 

Other good reducing diets that meet the needs 
of the reducer have been developed by Jolliffe 
(13, 14) through clinical experience. Basic diets for 
adults, teen-age boys, teen-age girls, and pregnant 
and lactating women are given. Common foods are 
used and instruction is given on how to make 


' This 1-reel color and sound motion picture is available 
from Association Films Inc., 
New York. 
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varied. Low- 


substitutions so that the diet can be 
calorie recipes are also included. 

To attain satisfaction on a lowered food intake, 
special consideration should be given to breakfast. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, a hearty breakfast 
which includes a liberal amount of protein is 
recommended. This type of breakfast will maintain 
a higher blood sugar level than will skimpy 
breakfast, with the result that there will be a de- 
creased desire to overeat at the other meals (15). 
Thus a liberal breakfast will enable one to reduce 
the total calorie intake for the day with a minimum 
sacrifice of comfort and feeling of well-being. 

Your doctor can help you decide how fast you 
should lose weight for your physical condition. 
The selection of a diet with a deficit of about 
500 calories a day will enable you to lose at the 
rate of about one pound a week. Unless your 
doctor advises rapid weight reduction, it is better 
to lose weight gradually. When you first start on 
a reducing diet, don’t worry if w eight loss is slow. 
Because of retention of water at first when the body 
fat is being burned, a loss in body weight may 
not occur immediately. Beware of the fad reducing 
diets which promise a very rapid weight loss. 

A’ simple method for figuring the calories that 
you need in your reducing diet is given by Jolliffe 
(1 3). Aid in planning a diet that will maintain your 
new weight is given by Leverton (4) and Jolliffe 
(13). They recommend that you revise your food 
habits or train the “appestat” (a new word coined 
by Jolliffe to designate an appetite-regulating 
mechanism) to a level that will maintain you at 
your normal weight. That slim, good- looking figure 
and better health resulting from reducing to the 
proper weight can only be kept by continued 
watchfulness of the food intake. If you start to 
gain weight, then reduce the caloric content of 
your maintenance diet. It is easier to control your 
weight when the excess is small than after large 
amounts have accumulated. 


The Facts about Exercise 


We know that when an individual is active, the 
fuel needs of that individual are greater than 
when the same individual is awake but relaxed 
and resting. We also know that the fuel needs of 
this individual for a given activity are in direct 
proportion to the body's weight; that is, that the 
heavier the body weight, the greater the number 
of calories required for any specific activity. An 
overweight person uses more calories than a normal 
individual of normal weight for the same activity. 
Similarly, the basal metabolic rate of the obese is 
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greater than that of the normal-weight individual. 
That this increase in basal calories is due to over- 
weight has been shown by Cederquist et al. (9) 
who found that the consumption of diets sub- 
standard with regard to calories produced a pro- 
gressive decrease in basal energy. This confirms 
the earlier work of Newburgh (16), who stated that 
fat people expend more total energy in performing 
work and produce more total heat in the basal 
state than do people of normal weight. According 
to Aldersberg and Mayer (17), this accounts for 
the fact that a person who has successfully achieved 
a weight loss requires fewer calories to maintain 
this weight than was previously required to main- 
tain his weight at the higher level. Unfortunately, 
those who wish to lose weight have a tendency 
to reduce voluntary activity while dieting rather 
than to maintain their activity, if it is adequate, or 
to step it up. Overweight is less frequent in 
physically active people. 

According to Newburgh (18), there may be harm 
in an obese person’s exercising. If the individual 
has a heat production of 3500 calories and is re- 
ceiving only a 450 calorie diet, acidosis may result, 
as the extra calories will be derived from body fat. 
Individuals who enjoy exercise need not be re- 
stricted if they are not overtaxing their hearts. 
This author further states that the human being 
is only about 25 per cent efficient; he will dissipate 
3 calories as heat for every calorie he converts to 
work. Accordingly, if he weighs 250 pounds, he 
will use only 3 calories to climb a flight of stairs 
10 feet high. He could do the same by depriving 
himself of 1/3 gram of butter or of 1/4 teaspoon 
of sugar more easily. He will have to climb these 
stairs 20 times to use up the energy in 1 slice of 
bread. Exercising is usually a harder way to reduce 
weight than by the limitation of food. But it can 
contribute appreciably to a weight reduction pro- 
gram if engaged in regularly. Mayer and Stare 
(19) call..attention to the fact that exercise is an 
important aid to weight reduction if carried out 
frequently, consistently, and in moderation. They 
note that’ playing handball or squash a half hour 
every day represents a caloric equivalent of 16 
pounds per year. 

That exercise may be impossible, even contra- 
indicated or distasteful for the obese subject, is 
noted by McLester and Darby (20). In addition, 
these authors state that exercise emphasizes the 
calorie deficit to the patient through aggravating 
the sensation of hunger and thereby renders more 
attractive the breaking of the rules of the diet. 
Benedict and Benedict (21) concur with the idea 
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because they state that increase in energy expendi- 
tures is a procedure of doubtful value in weight 
reduction, first, because the energy cost of fairly 
considerable muscular feats is so small and second, 
because muscular exercise is a potent stimulant to 
the appetite. Those who enjoy exercise are fre- 
quently those who develop a ravenous appetite in 
the process and find it harder to adhere to their 
diet. However, moderate exercise carried out 
regularly does not necessarily increase the appetite 
to the point that the added calorie intake equals 
the increased energy expenditure brought about by 
the exercise (19). 

The usual adjustment of the human body to 
reduced energy intake according to Munro (22) is 
by a progressive decrease in basal metabolism and 
in voluntary activity. Consequently, those who can 
safely be more active without an increase in appe- 
tite find it easier to lose weight than do those in 
whom activity increases the appetite. There is no 
fixed or standard exercise regime for all obese 
individuals. 


What about Drugs 


In the popular mind drugs have long represented 
a short, easy way to health. People often fail to 
realize that the judicious use of drugs requires the 
knowledge and skill acquired through medical 
training and that their use should be left to advice 
of a physician. At an earlier period the two classes 
of drugs used as a short cut to weight reduction 
were metabolic stimulants and laxative salts. Self- 
medication with the former was fraught with the 
greatest danger, but the latter was also highly 
undesirable and frequently harmful. 

The most recent additions to the “get-thin-quick 
without dieting” drugs are the bulk-producing 
preparations (23). Their property of absorbing 
water has led to the belief that they form a bulky 
mass in the stomach resulting in a feeling of full- 
ness. Actually this absorption of water and swell- 
ing of the material takes place chiefly in the 
intestinal tract. Even if the former were true, it 
does not follow that there would be a diminished 
desire for food. With people who have formed a 
habit of overeating, the appetite or desire to eat 
tends to exist even when the stomach is full. It 
would seem then that the bulk-producing gums sold 
under a number of trade names may well be rele- 
gated to the graveyard of numerous other reducing 
fads. 

One of the above preparations is combined with 
dexedrine sulfate, a drug that is known to have 
an appetite depressing effect. The use of the latter 
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As a result of the long-time interest of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in textile stand- 
ards, the Association has adopted a_ tentative 
standard for bleached cotton sheeting. The data 
were prepared by members of the consumer in- 
terests committee and the standard was approved 
by the executive committee of the American Home 
Economics Association in 1950. The material has 
now been put into specification form and is being 
published herewith. Reprints are available from 
the AHEA headquarters at 10 cents each. The 
standard is designated as the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Consumer Standard—I, 1950, 
Sheeting: Cotton, Bleached. 

Four types of sheeting are covered by the stand- 
ard. In addition to specifying the phy sical proper- 
ties of the yarn and fabric, type of yarn, count 
(yarns per inch), weight, and minimum breaking 
strength, the standard includes maximum allowable 
shrinkage and the ratio of wet and dry breaking 
strength. 

Maximum allowable shrinkage has been specified 
since the efficiency of a sheet as a bed covering 
depends partly upon the sheet’s final length and 
width. If shrinkage of sheeting is more than 3 per 
cent (the maximum allowed in the American Home 
Economics Association Standard), the size of the 
sheet is seriously affected. 

The ratio of wet to dry breaking strength is 
included because it is considered to be an im- 
portant indication of whether or not the sheeting 
has been weakened by overbleaching or otherwise 
improperly treated during the manufacturing 
process. 

A consumer can use the standard for estimating 
quality of sheets at the time of purchase, providing 
that the manufacturer gives adequate information 
on the labels accompanying the sheets. By com- 
paring any available information with that in the 
standard, a consumer can learn in what respects 
the material in the sheets may perhaps surpass, 
meet, or be lower than the standard and what 
information may be lacking. In addition to using 
the American Home Economics Association Stand- 
ard when determining the quality of the material 
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in the sheets, a buyer will also want to consider 
the construction of the sheets—size of the sheet, 
whether it has been torn rather than cut from 
bolt, strength of selvages, size or quality of stitch- 
ing. Information regarding these factors is found 
in the leaflet “The Consumer Speaks—How to Buy 
Sheets,” published by and available from the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association (price 10 cents ). 


THe AMERICAN HoMeE Economics ASSOCIATION 
ConsuMER STANDARD—I, 1950 
SHEETING: BLEACHED 


. SCOPE AND CLASSIFICATION 

1.1 Scope. This standard applies to bleached cotton 
sheeting made with plain weave from single 
carded or combed yarns. 

1.2 Types. Bleached cotton sheeting covered by this 
standard shall be of the following types: 
Type 200 (100 x 100) combed yarns (percale ) 
Type 180 (90 x 90) combed yarns (refer to sec- 


tion 5.1) 

Type 180 (90 x 90) carded yarns (light weight 
muslin) 

Type 140 (70 x 70) carded yarns (heavy weight 
muslin ) 


Type 128 (64 x 64) carded yarns (medium 
weight muslin ) 

2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS 

2.1 Specification. The following specification in effect 
on date of making sheeting that will be labeled 
or advertised in any way as conforming to this 
standard shall form a part of this standard: 
Federal Specification CCC—T—191 Textiles: 

General Specification, Test Methods 

[Copies of Federal Specifications may be obtained 
from the General Services Administration, Room 
7110, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington 95, 
D.C. Include check or money order made pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United States. Price 
of the Specification noted above, which is the one 
currently in effect in September 1953, is $1.75.] 

3. REQUIREMENTS 

3.1 Properties of sheeting. The sheeting shall be all 
cotton and shall have no defects that affect 
serviceability and which, if present, would classify 
the sheeting as a “second.” The physical proper- 
ties of the four types of sheeting shall be as giver 
in table 1. 
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4. TEST PROCEDURES 

4.1 Test conditions and methods. All tests shall be 
made in accordance with the methods described 
in Federal Specification CCC-T-191 Textiles: 

| General Specification, Test Methods with the ex- 

i ception as noted in section 4.2. 


4.2 Shrinkage. The determination of per cent shrink- 
age shall be determined after ten power launder- 
ings each of which shall follow the nine-step 
formula given in table 2. 


5. NOTES 
5.1 Designation of types. Type 200 (100 x 100) 
combed yarns is a fine percale sheeting having a 
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TABLE | 


soft, smooth texture—cool to the touch. Type 180 
(90 x 90) combed yarns is sometimes referred to 
as percale sheeting in industry but is not so desig- 
nated in this specification since this sheeting does 
not have the texture of the percale sheet. 

Ratio of wet to dry strength. Wet-dry strength 
ratios give a simple indication of overbleaching 
or other adverse treatment during manufacture, 
thus causing damage to the cellulose. Cotton 
fabric that has not been overbleached or other- 
wise subjected to chemical damage will have a 
higher wet than dry strength. If chemical damage 
has occurred, the wet strength falls below the dry 
strength. 


Physical properties of types of bleached cotton sheeting 


ish MINIMUM MINIMUM RATIO MAXIMUM 
COUNT WEIGHT SREARING or Wer To DRY SIZING SHRINKAGE 
STRENGTH (GRAB) STRENGTH (maxi- 
a WARP FILLING MAXIMUM MINIMUM WARP FILLING WARP FILLING WARP FILLING 
: yarns per yarns per oz per oz per pounds pounds ratio ratio percent percent percent 
Z inch | inch eq yd aq yd 
3 Type 200 (100 x 100) combed yarns 100 + 4 100 + 4 4.0 3.6 60 oO | 1.9:1) 1.2:1 1.0 3.0 3.0 
{Type 180 (90 x 90) combed yarns... 909 = 4 9 4 4.0 3.7 60 @ | 18 3.0 3.0 
\ Type 180 (90 x 90) carded yarns... 909 = 4 90 4.0 60 @ | 1.0 3.0 3.0 
i Type 140 (70x 70) carded yarns.... 70 +4 70+ 4 — 4.6 70 | 3.0 3.0 

Type 128 64) carded yarns.... 64 4 6424 — 4.2 55 4.0 3.0 3.0 
* Refer to section 5.2 
; TABLE 2 
; Formula for laundering 
: STEP OPERATION pose TIME TEMPERATURE SUPPLIES AND METHOD 
; inches minutes oF 
: (1) Break-suds 5 10 135 Soap and alkaline builder (Ratio: 2 soap to 1 alkali) (Sodium metasilicate 
tf was the alkaline builder used in this case) 
‘ (2) Suds 5 10 155 Add adequate soap to make running suds 
£ (3) Bleach-suds 5 10 160 Add soap adequate to make running suds plus 2 quarts 1 per cent chlorine 
iS bleach per 100 pounds fabrics 
z Note: The chlorine bleach is to be added to the suds. 
(4) Rinse 12 5 160 

(5) Rinse 12 5 125 

(6) | Rinse 12 5 110 

(7) | Rinse 12 5 100 

(8) | Sour-rinse 5 5 90 Regular commercial “sour,” or acid salt 

(9) Blue-rinse 12 5 90 Regular commercial bluing 
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NTIL comparatively recently little attention 

has been given to the study of the com- 
ponents of attitudes with reference to family 
relationships. 

Beller (1) has emphasized an important distine- 
tion between the two components of an attitude, 
the behavioral disposition and the interiorized 
norm. The behavioral disposition is essentially 
what a person believes he would do in a given 
situation, and the interiorized norm is reflected by 
what the individual believes he should do. 

According to Beller, if one anticipates behaving 
in a prescribed fashion he is more likely to do so 
if the values which he has interiorized do not 
reflect contradictory impulses. Thus, if one re- 
sponds he would permit a wife to be employed 
outside the home yet responds that he thinks he 
should not, his behavior could be predicted with 
less accuracy than if his responses did not reflect 
such incompatible impulses. 

While it is important to note that the values 
which one interiorizes may not reflect the domi- 
nant accepted social patterns of the class of which 
one is a part, they are not different from the 
behavioral disposition in that they are the product 
of the individual's interaction with his environ- 
ment. The process of interiorization, it is believed, 
is an important component of attitude in that it 
influences the intensity, regularity, and scope of 
the behavioral disposition. 

In an earlier piece of research, Walters and 
Ojemann (2), studying attitude components of high 
school sophomores and seniors concerning brother- 
sister and husband-wife relationships, presented 
evidence which substantiates Beller’s view that 
significant differences exist in what individuals 
believe they would do in projected situations and 
what they believe they should do. 

Several questions, however, remain unanswered. 


The Measurement of Attitude Components 
in Family Life Education Research 


James Walters 


Mr. Walters is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of home life at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


How stable are the attitudes of young people in 
their late teens and early twenties with respect to 
how they believe they would respond in their 
marriage and how they believe they should re- 
spond? What are the ‘differences in attitudes of 
men and women in these age groups with reference 
to the roles they believe they would assume and 
those they believe they should assume? This study 
purports to throw light upon these questions. 
Specifically, the purpose of the study is fourfold: 
1. To ascertain the differences in attitudes of col- 
lege men and women concerning their roles as 
future husbands and wives 
2. To compare the attitudes of these men and 
women by means of a second administration 
of the test after a period of four months has 
elapsed 
3. To note the differences in attitudes of men as 
revealed in tests given at the beginning and at 
the end of the four months’ period 
4. To note the differences in attitudes of women 
as revealed in tests given at the beginning and 
at the end of the four months’ period 


Subjects 


The responses of 80 single women and 39 single 
men enrolled in marriage education classes were 
utilized. The students were alike in that they were 
undergraduate students at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. The sample was relatively homogeneous with 
respect to age and socioeconomic background ( mid- 
dle and upper middle classes), yet heterogeneous 
with respect to field of specialization, academic 
proficiency, intelligence, and interests. 
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Procedure 


A somewhat indirect approach to the measure- 
ment of the behavioral disposition and the in- 
teriorization of norms was purposely chosen since 
research (3) has indicated that such an approach 
has several advantages over the general statement 
type of item. One of the greatest objections to the 
direct approach in attitude measurement—for ex- 
ample, “Do you believe married women with 
school-age children should seek employment out- 
side the home?’—is that though not purposely 
modifying his real attitude, the subject may make 
slight alterations in his response if he feels that 
his attitude deviates from some supposed cultural 
norm or if he feels that his attitude will offend the 
examiner seeking the information. 

In the present study, Form A of the Husband- 
Wife Relationships Test' was used. The students 
were presented with a variety of situations in the 
general areas of work, play, and child rearing. In 
one-third of the situations, the wives were put in a 
superordinate position in relation to their husbands, 
in one-third in a partnership position, and in one- 
third in a subordinate position. Instead of asking 
the students directly whether they favored a given 
role for women, each situation presented described 
some behavior involving the roles of women as 
wives and in certain situations as mothers. The 
students were asked two questions following each 
situation: (a) Would you do the same? and (b) 
Do you think you should do the same? 

It is possible to note from a test of this type: 
(a) the attitudes of a particular individual con- 
cerning selected family relationships, (b) the range 
of practices that he is willing to approve, (c) the 
relative acceptance of each practice for a particular 
group, and (d) the similarities or differences in the 
attitudes concerning family practices as evidenced 
in the distribution of approved practices. 

In a former investigation (2), the results of Form 
A of the Husband-Wife Relationships Test which 
was used in the present study were compared with 
those of Form B to ascertain the per cent of agree- 
ment between the responses to the two forms. This 
was found to be 0.72. The paired items on Forms 
A and B are comparable but not identical. The 
purpose of using two forms in the original inves- 
tigation was to note whether or not consistency in 


' The Husband-Wife Relationships Test is included in the 
appendix of the author's master’s thesis, “A Study of Two 
Components of Adolescent Attitudes Concerning Selected 
Family Relationships,” which is on file in the library at the 
State University of Iowa. 
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response existed when the role concepts were 
generalized. It was felt that a high measure of 
consistency had been sacrificed to observe general- 
ization. 

To ascertain if there would be a higher measure 
of consistency in response when one of the forms 
of the Husband-Wife Relationships Test was pre- 
sented twice with an interval of one week between 
the two testing periods, Form A of the test was 
given twice to a group of 61 men and women 
enrolled in the marriage education course. The per 
cent of agreement obtained between the sets of 
responses was 0.85, with a range for the individual 
items from 0.72 to 0.98. Only four items on the 
test yielded per cents of agreement below 0.75. It 
was assumed that had the test been presented 
twice in the same manner to the students serving 
as subjects in the present study that a similar 
measure of consistency would have been obtained. 

Ackerley’s study (4) of the transferable elements 
in interviews with parents in which a comparison 
was made of the use of attitude tests and the inter- 
view method yielded evidence which suggests that 
there is some justification for using the interview 
as a criterion for rating validity of written re- 
sponses. It was found that the oral interview had 
particular advantages over written techniques in 
that the interview provided greater opportunity for 
(a) questions concerning generalities and obscure 
points, (b) detailed responses, and (c) sponta- 
neous answers. In the original investigation (2) 
designed to construct the Husband-Wife Relation- 
ships Test, a per cent of agreement of 0.79 was 
obtained between an interview and Form A of the 
test used in the present investigation. 

In the present study, the Husband-Wife Relation- 
ships Test was administered during the first week 
of the fall semester during which the students were 
enrolled in the marriage education course at 
Oklahoma A & M College and again during the 
last week of the semester in January. The tests 
were given during regular class sessions over a 
period of several days. Ample time was allowed 
for the completion of the test. Although each of 
the several instructors teaching the marriage course 
administered the test in the section of the ceurse 
for which he was responsible, there is no reason 
to believe that the students participating in the 
investigation felt it necessary to falsify their re- 
sponses, since they were assured that their instruc- 
tors would not analyze their responses, and that 
there were no right or wrong answers but that the 
answers were purely a matter of their opinion. 

The instructors were most co-operative in allow- 
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ing participation of their classes in the research 
project and agreed that the presentation of the test 
should be as informal as possible. Also, it was 
agreed that if any student did not wish to par- 
ticipate he would not be required to do so. If a 
student asked whether he must answer all of the 
questions, he was encouraged to do so but the 
instructors did not insist. In tabulating the data, 
however, only those tests which had been entirely 
completed at both presentations were used. 


Results 


At the beginning of the semester, in 7 of the 
36 situations presented, the differences in responses 
of the men and women were statistically significant. 
The differences were as follows: 

1. More of the responses of the men than those 
of the women revealed that they 
a. Would not have a couple have children until 
both the husband and wife desired them 
even though the husband wished them very 
much 
b. Should not have a couple have children until 
both desired them 
c. Should have company officials give pref- 
erence to the wife in a job over her husband 
if it were “good policy” for the company 
to do so 
d. Should have the husband give up an argu- 
ment concerning owning a dog in order to 
maintain peace in the home 
e. Should have the husband “sacrifice himself” 
and play a game of golf his wife wished to 
play when he really didn’t wish to do so 
f. Should not have the husband be insistent 
regarding the feeding habits of their children 
even though he knew as much as his wife 
about the feeding of children 
More of the responses of the women than those 
of the men revealed that they would have the 
wife feign fatigue in order to get her husband 
home in a situation in which the husband was 
reluctant to admit his own weakness. 
These differences reflect that the men more than 
women held attitudes which reveal husbands as 
assuming psychologically supportive roles which 
are characterized by considerable concern for the 
happiness of their wives. A similar trend is noted 
in terms of the women’s concern for the happiness 
of the husband. Since the differences expressed are 
in terms of the welfare of the other partner, it is 
unlikely to expect any of these differences to 
stimulate conflict. 
At the end of the semester, in 9 of the 36 situa- 
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tions presented, the differences in responses of the 
men and women were statistically significant. The 
differences were as follows: 
1. More of the responses of the men than those of 
the women revealed that they 
a. Should not have a couple have children until 
both husband and wife desired them even 
though the husband wished them very much 
b. Would have the husband assume the major 
responsibility for caring for the garden even 
though his wife wasn’t occupied with other 
things 
c. Should have the husband assume the major 
responsibility for the garden 
d. Should have the company officials give pref- 
erence to the wife in a job over her husband 
if it were “good policy” for the company 
to do so 
e. Would have the husband decide whether 
the children had music or art lessons during 
the summer even though the decision might 
be opposed to the feelings of the wife 
f. Would not have the husband be insistent 
regarding the feeding habits of the children 
even though he knew as much as his wife 
about the feeding of children 
g. Should not have the husband be insistent 
regarding the feeding of the children 
More of the responses of the women than those 
of the men revealed that they 
a. Would have the wife receive alimony in the 
case of divorce even though there were no 
children to support 
b. Would have the husband and wife assume 
equal responsibility for noticing signs of 
illness in their children 
Though more of the responses of the men than 
of the women at the end of the four months’ period 
evidenced concern for the wife’s welfare in the 
situations presented, it is interesting to note that 
in one instance more men than women would have 
the husband make the decision with respect to 
special education for the children even though the 
decision might be contrary to the judgment of the 
wife. More women than men at the end of the 
semester, on the other hand, were thinking in 
terms of alimony in the case of divorce even though 
there were no children to support. 

A comparison of the responses of men at the 
beginning and at the end of the semester reveals 
that in 2 of the 36 situations presented the differ- 
ences were statistically significant. The differences 
were as follows: 

1. More of the responses at the beginning than at 
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the end of the semester revealed that the men 
should have the husband give up the idea about 
owning a dog when the wife did not wish one. 
More of the responses at the end than at the 
beginning of the semester revealed that in a 
situation in which both the husband and wife 
were employed outside the home the men 
would have the husband and wife plan together 
in arranging a housekeeping schedule whereby 
they shared the responsibilities so that they 
would have more time for recreation together. 

No great change in the attitudes of men over a 
period of a semester was evidenced in terms of the 
factors measured by the test used. There was, 
however, at the end of the semester some evidence 
of a greater acceptance of the idea of sharing 
homemaking tasks when the wife was gainfully 
employed outside the home. 

A comparison of the responses of the women at 
the beginning and at the end of the semester re- 
veals that in 3 of the 36 situations presented the 
differences were statistically significant. The differ- 
ences were as follows: 

1. More of the responses at the beginning than 
at the end of the semester revealed that the 


women 
a. Would have the husband assume the major 


responsibility for the care of the garden 
even though the wife wasn’t occupied with 
other things 
Would have the husband decide whether the 
children should have music or art lessons 
during the summer even though the decision 
might be contrary to the judgment of the 
wife 
More of the responses at the end than at the 
beginning of the semester revealed that in a 
situation in which both the husband and wife 
were employed outside the home the women 
should have the husband and wife plan together 
in arranging a housekeeping schedule whereby 
they shared the responsibilities so that they 
would have more time for recreation together. 
The responses of the women did not reflect a 
great change in attitudes over the semester period. 
There was, however, at the end of the semester a 
greater acceptance of the idea of sharing home- 
making tasks when the wife was gainfully employed 
outside the home. On the other hand, the women 
were less inclined at the end of the semester to 
reject the idea of having the husband assume the 
major responsibility for the care of the garden than 
at the beginning of the semester. 
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Discussion 


In the evaluation of the results a word of caution 
is necessary. The writer was chiefly interested in 
the differences of attitudes between men and 
women, in that they may give rise to overt conflict, 
and in the relative stability of the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the students. Had it been the function 
of this study to test the effect of a given course of 
study on the attitudes of the students, a control 
group would have been necessary. This is not to 
say that the courses in which the students were 
enrolled had no effect, for it is reasonable to 
hypothesize that they did; but it is equally likely 
that experiences outside of school served to modify 
their attitudes. This problem insofar as the present 
study is concerned is not a great one, for the 
change in responses of the students over the one 
semester period as reflected by the test utilized was 
small. 

It is not the function of this paper to suggest 
that family patterns should necessarily be of 
partnership nature or that one of the members of 
the family should assume a superordinate role. In 
everyday living we see about us successful families 
in which in certain situations one partner assumes 
a superordinate role, in other situations a partner- 
ship role, and in others a subordinate role. The 
roles which one plays are probably of significance 
only in relation to the meaning which one ascribes 
to them. Some women and some men assume by 
choice a subordinate role in relation to those with 
whom they live. Others prefer to play a super- 
ordinate role in certain situations and a partnership 
role in others. Admittedly, not all differences stimu- 
late conflict. However, in terms of education for 
family living, it seems desirable to acquaint stu- 
dents with these differences, to help them under- 
stand how they come about so that they may learn 
to respect differences in authority patterns, ‘and to 
enable them to develop skills in alley iating conflicts 
which may arise as a result of these differences. 
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The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the 


Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of 


Green Soybeans ' 


HE soybean in the green bean stage has 
been recommended for use as a vegetable 
to the homemaker not only because it adds variety 
but also because it has a high nutritive value. In 
appearance, green soybeans resemble young Lima 
beans but have a richer, more delicious nutty 
flavor. Green soybeans contain greater percentages 
of protein (12.5 per cent) and fat (6.5 per cent) 
when compared to other fresh legumes. Their 
calcium content (0.079 per cent) is relatively high, 
and they are also a better source of iron (0.003 per 
cent) and of phosphorus (0.265 per cent) (J). 
More information is available in the literature 
regarding nutritive values of dry mature soybeans 
than of green soybeans. Vitamin studies have been 
conducted on raw, frozen, or dehydrated green 
soybeans, but few data were found for cooked ones. 
Miller (2) in 1944 found 0.31 mg of thiamine per 
100 g in the raw green vegetable but only 0.19 mg 
(per 100 g), a loss of 40 per cent, after the beans 
had been boiled in the pods for 35 minutes. To 
minimize such large losses in a vegetable which 
has been publicized as a good source of the B 
vitamins, it was important to try other cooking 
procedures to see which method or methods re- 
tained maximum amounts of the vitamins. This 
experiment was undertaken to determine what 
losses occurred in the B vitamins thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin when the beans were cooked by 
three household methods. 


Experimental Procedure 


Two series of experiments were made 5 months 
apart on two soybean varieties. Cooking procedures 
for the two series were essentially the same, but in 
the first, laboratory hot plates and a pressure cooker 
were used; whereas in the second, a household 
electric range and a pressure saucepan were used. 


1 Published with the approval of the Director as Tech- 
nical Paper No. 289 of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Barbara Branthoover and Nao Sekiguchi 


Both Miss Branthoover and Miss Sekiguchi are 
junior nutritionists in the foods and nutrition 
department of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at the University of Hawaii. 


In each series, beans were cooked until done but 
due to some differences in maturity, the cooking 
periods varied. It was thought that because house- 
hold equipment was used and cooking times were 
more carefully standardized for series 2, results 
should be more reliable; but since results of series 1 
support those of series 2, data for both are 
presented. 

Two varieties, Sac and Rokusan A, were grown 
on a plot on the University of Hawaii farm? and 
harvested before 9 a.m., 51 days later. In Hawaii, 
green soybeans are normally harvested by pulling 
up the entire plant and using all the beans. How- 
ever, for this experiment, the beans were hand 
picked to eliminate obvious maturity differences. 
Preparatory to cooking, the bean pods were washed, 
dried, thoroughly mixed, and divided into five 
600 lots. 

One lot was shelled and assayed raw, and the 
other lots were cooked until tender as follows: 

I. A lot of unshelled beans was placed in a 4-quart 
aluminum pan, and sufficient boiling water was 
added to cover the beans. After the water returned 
to a rolling boil, cooking was continued for 23 
minutes. 

II. Unshelled beans were cooked as in I but for 
5 minutes only. Subsequent shelling yielded 1 pint 
of beans which was cooked in % cup of water for 
18 minutes in a 1-quart aluminum saucepan. This 
method was divided into two sections using two 
lots of beans. One lot was carried through the 
5-minute cooking period (IIA), and the second lot 
was cooked to completion as described above 
(IIB). Both the partially and completely cooked 

2 Through the courtesy of C. F. Poole, olericulturist in 
the vegetable crops department. 
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lots, the latter with the cooking water remaining 
after completion of cooking, were assayed to deter- 
mine in which cooking period the greatest vitamin 
loss occurred. 

111. One-half cup of boiling water and a fifth lot 
of unshelled beans were placed in the pressure 
saucepan. The beans were held at 15 pounds 
pressure for 1 minutes. 


TABLE | 
Retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin in cooked green soybeans 
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and 50 g were blended with 50 ml of 0.1 N H,SO, 
for the niacin determination. (This procedure was 
thought to be more desirable than chopping the 
beans and then blending with acid.) Analyses were 
made on aliquots taken from these slurries. Thia- 
mine and riboflavin were assayed in triplicate and 
with a recovery by the thiochrome and fluorometric 
methods as outlined by the Association of Vitamin 


THIAMINE 


VARIETY AND TREATMENT MOISTURE — — 
As Dry Reten 
Assayed Weight tion 
per cent mg/l00g mg 1009 per cent 


Raw..... | 78. 


8 0.227 1.071 
Cooked: 
Method I... . 78.5 0.150 0.698 65 
Method IIA... 78.4 0.166 0.769 71 
Method IIB*........ 78.2 0.116 0.532 49 
Method IIIf... 76.3 0.173 0.730 68 
Rokusan A: 
Raw.... 73.8 0.296 1.130 
Cooked: 
Method I........ 74.8 0.203 0.806 71 
Method IIA...... 74.2 0.240 0.931 82 
Method IITB*..... | 75.1 0.181 0.727 64 
Method IIIf........ 74.2 0.244 0.946 83 


0. 

0. 

Method ITA. ... 83.3 0. 

Method IIBf... | 81.7 0. 

Method IIT. . 80.4 0. 

Rokusan A: 
77.8 0. 
Cooked: 

Method I... . 80.1 0. 

Method ITA.... 80.0 0. 
Method IIBt... 80.5 0.210 1.077 

Method 77.5 


RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 


As Dry Reten- ‘As Dry 
Assayed Weight tion Assayed Weight tion 


mg /100 9 mg /100 per cent mg/1009 mg/1009 per cent 


0.210 0.991 — 1.733 8.18 _ 

0.145 0.674 68.0 0.738 3.43 41.9 
0.170 0.787 79.4 1.087 5.04 61.6 
0.144 0.661 66.7 0.950 4.36 53.3 
0.188 0.794 80.1 1.217 5.14 62.8 
0.225 0.859 1.825 6.97 

0.186 0.738 85.9 1.088 4.32 62.0 
0.196 0.760 88.5 1.392 5.40 77.5 
0.160 0.643 74.9 0.994 3.99 57.2 
0.205 0.795 92.6 1.241 4.81 69.0 


* The water remaining after simmering was discarded. 


t Cooked in pressure cooker for 6 minutes at 5 pounds pressure. 


When cooking was completed the beans were 
cooled as quickly as possible. Unshelled beans 
were drained in a wire basket and dipped in ice 
water for % minute, and shelled beans were cooled 
by immersing the saucepan containing the beans 
in ice water for 3% minutes. 

The cooked soybeans could be quickly shelled 
by holding the pods between the thumb and fore- 
finger and pushing the beans out of the pod. Six 
hundred grams yielded approximately 200 to 250 g 
of shelled Sac and 150 to 200 g shelled Rokusan A 
soybeans. 

From each lot of shelled beans, 100 g portions 
were blended in an electric blender with 100 ml 
of 0.1 N HCl for the thiamine and riboflavin assay, 


t The water remaining after simmering was included in the assay. 


Chemists (3). Niacin was determined by the micro- 
biological method recommended by the same group, 
in duplicate and with a recovery. The moisture 
content was determined in duplicate. 


Results and Discussion 


The retentions of three B vitamins, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin, in green soybeans cooked in 
three ways are summarized in tables 1 and 2. The 
highest loss of water-soluble B vitamins occurred 
when the vegetables were cooked in large amounts 
of water. The pressure saucepan method gave 
consistently higher retentions of all the vitamins 
than methods using a large amount of water. One 
would also expect smaller losses with soybeans 


. 
Series 1: 
2 
8 
7 
2 
4 
i 7 
j Series 2: 
Sac: 
66.8 0.114 0.616 71.6 0.722 3.90 48.2 
96.7 0.125 0.749 87.1 1.054 6.31 77.8 = 
76.9 0.121 0.661 76.9 1.048 5.73 70.8 
72.7 0.155 0.791 92.0 1.043 5.33 65.8 ; 
0.170 0.766 1.730 7.80 
; 65.6 0.114 .573 74.8 0.709 3.57 45.8 
$2.3 0.148 -740 96.6 1.035 5.18 66.4 
76.4 0.124 -636 83.0 0.993 5.09 65.3 
e 67.8 0.160 711 92.8 1.142 5.08 65.2 
i 
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cooked in the pods than with soybeans shelled 
prior to cooking. In the first series, this was the 
case. Except for one niacin value»cooking beans 
in the pods (1) resulted in better vitamin retention 
than cooking shelled beans, when cooking water 
was discarded (IIB). 


TABLE 2 
Differences in vitamin retention due to discarding cooking 
water in method IIB 


RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 


VARIETY AND TREATMENT THIAMINE 

per cent | per cent per cent 

Sac: 
Cooking water utilized. . 76.9 76.9 70.8 
Cooking water discarded. 49.7 | 66.7 53.3 

Rokusan A: | 
Cooking water utilized. . . 76.4 83.0 | 65.3 
Cooking water discarded.. 64.3 | 74.9 57.2 


Method II in the first series differed from method 
II in the second series in that the small amount of 
water remaining after simmering was discarded. 
When the water was not discarded, method II 
showed not only consistently higher retention than 
method I for all the vitamins but also gave some- 
what higher results than did the pressure saucepan 
method for thiamine and niacin though not for 
riboflavin (see table 1). Table 2 shows that reten- 
tions in method II were from 8.1 to 27.2 per cent 
higher when the cooking water was_ utilized. 
Another point in favor of method II is that the 
beans are hot and ready to serve immediately 
whereas in I and III the beans would require 
reheating after shelling with probable additional 
vitamin losses. 

In method II, both partially cooked and com- 
pletely cooked lots were assayed to determine 
when the largest loss occurred. In series 1, both 
varieties, during the initial period, lost $2 and 
53 per cent, respectively, of the total niacin loss 
and in series 2, 76 and 97 per cent. Thiamine and 
riboflavin losses ranged from 46 to 62 per cent of 
the total loss in series 1, and from 14 to 75 per cent 
in series 2. The largest percentage of niacin was 
consistently lost in the first 5-minute cooking time; 
but for thiamine and riboflavin, the largest loss 
varied between the two periods. 

Under the conditions of this study riboflavin 
appeared to be slightly better retained than was 
thiamine. Niacin showed the poorest retention of 
the three vitamins studied. 

A factor affecting caiculations of vitamins on 
the dry basis is the solution of solids in the cook- 
ing water. This causes a decrease in dry matter 
with a consequent increase in the apparent vitamin 
content based on dry weight. It was not feasible 
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in this experiment to try to recover the soluble 
solids to correct this error. This effect on the 
calculation of vitamin retention is minimized in 
the pressure saucepan method in which the vege- 
tables were not in contact with large amounts of 
water. Retentions were calculated on a dry weight 
rather than on a wet weight basis because the 
moisture content of the beans varied up to 3.9 per 
cent within the 5 lots for one variety. This range 
in moisture content was large enough to cause 
an appreciable difference in the final calculated 
retention. 


Summary 


The effect of three household cooking procedures 
upon the retention of three B vitamins in green 
soybeans was investigated. Two varieties of soy- 
beans were used, and the vitamins assayed were 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. One lot of soy- 
beans was boiled in the pods with enough boiling 
water to cover until done (1); another was cooked 
as above for 5 minutes only (IIA), then shelled 
and simmered until done (IIB); and the third was 
cooked in a pressure saucepan (IIT). 

The results showed that when the simmering 
water in II was not discarded, this method was 
superior to the others in retaining thiamine and 
niacin but not riboflavin. If the water was dis- 
carded, II was generally the poorest method for 
all the vitamins. The pressure saucepan method 
was the best for riboflavin and second best for 
thiamine and niacin. 

Riboflavin appeared to be the best retained and 
niacin the most poorly retained vitamin. 

Under the conditions of this experiment, the 
highest value from green soybeans with respect 
to vitamin content was obtained when the beans 
were parboiled 5 minutes to facilitate shelling, then 
shelled and cooked in a small amount of water 
until done, utilizing the cooking water. An alterna- 
tive method that also resulted in good retention of 
the B vitamins was the use of a pressure saucepan 
when care was exercised not to overcook the beans. 
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Citizenship Stressed at Conference 


S freedom a right or a privilege? Is freedom 

relative or absolute? What is freedom? These 
questions stirred in our minds as we listened to 
eminent judges and educators and participated in 
discussion groups at the Eighth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. Each of the 1,000 delegates 
representing 800 different organizations had a dif- 
ferent perspective on the question “What Price 
Freedom?”—the theme of the Conference. Each 
had a chance to talk during the discussion group 
sessions. 

The Conference is held annually under the aus- 
pices of the United States Department of Justice 
and the National Education Association for the 
purpose of “the development of a more active, 
alert, enlightened, conscientious, and progressive 
citizenry in our country.” 


Price of Freedom 

In his welcoming speech, NEA president William 
A. Early said that there is no one price of freedom. 
The prices, he said, consist “of eternal vigilance 
in support of our constitutional government, of 
high morale and physical well-being on the part 
of the largest possible number of our people, of 
high ethical and moral standards universally under- 
stood and accepted, of maintenance of a strong 
economic system that affords full employment and 
a fair distribution of services and products, of ade- 
quate care of the unfortunate and helpless, of 
strong and efficient local government in affairs 
that are rightly of local concern, of government of 
laws and not of the whims and caprice of authori- 
tarians, of the full protection of the right to be in 
the minority, of the unswerving observance of the 
Bill of Rights, and of making the Four Freedoms 
realities as well as ideals.” 


New Citizens 

As we heard the Honorable Luther W. Young- 
dahl, Judge of the United States District Court, 
address the 49 candidates from 9 different countries 
who were about to become naturalized citizens of 


Joanne Showalter and Beatrice Holm 


The authors, George Washington University stu- 
dents, represented AHEA’s college clubs depart- 
ment at the Eighth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship held in Washington, D. C., September 17-19. 


the United States, we knew he also challenged 
those of us who are soon to be of voting age. He 
said, “Democracy will survive only if it becomes 
a personal possession whose worth and_ practice 
is a part of our lives. . . . We therefore urge you 
to become active, aggressive, and positive citizens.” 
The Honorable John J. Parker, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, gave the 
keynote address at the Conference banquet. He 
said that an important weapon against totalitarian- 
ism is the understanding of all our people of the 
basic principles of freedom. “The false philosophy 
of communism will never be able to stand up in a 
fair and open fight with American democracy when 
the people have a real understanding of the issues 
that are involved in the conflict,” he said. 
However, in order to have freedom of speech, 
we have to guarantee it also to those whose ideas 
are hostile to our institutions. “We must never for- 
get that, unless speech is free for everybody, it is 
free for nobody; that, unless it is free for error it is 
not free for truth,” Judge Parker emphasized. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., gave 
the final address to the Conference, stressing the 
importance of our court system in the maintenance 
of the freedom of the individual. Even though 
persons accused of crimes abuse their right to 
certain safeguards in the courts, he said, these 
must be maintained for everyone or “this strongest 
bulwark of democracy” will be threatened. He 
described trials as they have been conducted in 
the satellite countries behind the Iron Curtain to 
illustrate what might happen here if our judicial 
system did not guarantee certain rights. “Citizen- 
ship in a democracy imposes upon each one of us 
heavy responsibilities,” he said. “This includes the 
obligation to be informed of the reasons why we 
insist on the safeguards we accord to individuals 
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Beatrice Holm and Joanne Showalter 


accused of crimes, even to those who would abuse 
them.” 


Discussion Groups 


The leaders of the discussion groups showed 
skill in drawing out the views of delegates of 
different racial backgrounds, creeds, occupations, 
levels of education, and interests. And the coffee 
hour which started each day created a friendly, 
informal atmosphere which made it easy to be 
drawn into an exchange of ideas between sessions. 
We felt that we were truly experiencing the “melt- 
ing pot” aspects of our country. 


What We Can Do 

We were profoundly affected also by our inti- 
mate association with leaders of the present day 
in the struggle to maintain the freedom we now 
enjoy. Even they, with their “years of living,” had 
difficulty defining freedom. The discussion sum- 
marizer said that he had liked this statement made 
by someone—“The essence of freedom is this: those 
who are affected by decisions have some voice in 
making those decisions.” 

That gave us the clue to the kind of action our 
college clubs should take to help us be dynamic 
citizens of a democratic country. We suggest that 
during our college days we should aim toward 
developing in ourselves a background of knowledge 
and ability to think that will help us vote and 
speak intelligently as we do our part in making 
the decisions that affect all of us. 

The two of us agreed that in our own college 
club we will initiate the plan of devoting at least 
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one meeting to discussion of the price of freedom 
and how we may prepare ourselves for citizenship 
responsibilities. We expect to ask for help from a 
professor in the history or government department 
in planning a stimulating program and, because 
we are in the nation’s capital, we hope we may 
enlist speakers who are actually working in the 
federal government with the laws we help to make. 

Another type of project we urge upon all college 
clubs is that of preparing for civil defense. As 
citizens in a democracy, we cannot avoid problems 
—but we can face them and be prepared. We must 
not be hysterical about the possibility of having to 
defend our freedom, but we should be obtaining 
the knowledge and skill that will find us ready to 
serve if needed. We will also help others be pre- 
pared as we carry out the AHEA college clubs 
department plan for action for this year in which 
we state that we will “co-operate in the civil 
defense program by providing speakers and films 
that will help the public understand the program.” 


Charm Cues from Prudence Dorn 


Good posture is the basis of a trim appearance. 
Practice this exercise daily to acquire a more grace- 
ful carriage: Stand with your back against a straight 
wall—heels, hips, shoulders, and head all touching 
the wall. The space between the middle of your 
back and the wall should not be any larger than 
that needed to accommodate your finger tips. If 
the space is greater, tilt your pelvis and slowly 
bend your knees to flatten your back against the 
wall. Repeat this exercise. 


Graduating Seniors 

Are you graduating in midyear? It’s time to see 
the head of your home economics department 
about the special half-year membership in the 
American Home Economics Association that was 
created just for people like you. She will tell you 
that the membership costs only $1.75 if you join 
AHEA before leaving the campus, plus whatever 
your state dues are. And when you join under this 
half-year plan you are a member of AHEA until 
the end of the fiscal year, July 31, and receive five 
issues of the JournaL oF Home Economics. (June 
graduates who join before leaving the campus pay 
$3.50 for a year's AHEA membership.) Work 
toward 100 per cent affiliation of graduating seniors 
is part of the college clubs’ plan for action this year! 
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Emuty C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


A new statistical picture of farm housing gives 
hitherto unavailable information about living con- 
ditions of farm families in relation to their liveli- 
hood—that is, the size of the farm business, whether 
or not the family owns the farm, the family income. 
The facts are shown for the country as a whole 
and for major regions. 

Based on 1950 Census data not previously brought 
together, the study of housing facilities and equip- 
ment farm women have to work with, by Mrs. 
Barbara B. Reagan, is a BHNHE contribution to 
a report on farm families, issued co-operatively with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The report shows that poor housing is wide- 
spread among families operating small-scale com- 
mercial farms. There are about three-fourths of a 
million such families, mostly in the South. Thirty 
per cent of their houses are classed as dilapidated. 
More than 80 per cent have no running water, no 
gas or electric range. About 60 per cent do have 
electricity somewhere on the farm, and about a 
third have an electric washing machine, and 
slightly more have a mechanical refrigerator. 

On the largest commercial farms, the operator's 
dwelling almost always has electricity, a kitchen 
sink with drain, and mechanical refrigerator. Yet 
about 30 per cent of these homes do not have hot 
and cold running water or the other plumbing 
facilities. 

“Farms and Farm People—Population, Income, 
and Housing Characteristics by Economic Class of 
Farm” can be ordered from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


The electric system in many farm areas is beset 
by the gremlin of excessive variations in voltage. 
The cause—faulty design of the distribution system 
—stems partly from rapid expansion in use of 
electricity but also from lack of knowledge as to 
demand characteristics of farm loads. 

Since a large proportion of electricity used on 
most farms is for operating household appliances, 
the Bureau shared in a federal-state pilot study, in 
which 16 lowa farms were metered with recording 
voltmeters and ammeters at intervals through a 
year. 

Three leading causes of variation in electrical 
demand found on these farms were the season of 


year and whether or not the family had an electric 
range or water heater. Almost invariably, the peak 
use of an electric range was the peak also for 
electricity in use on the farm as a whole. The water 
heater peak came slightly after peak use for the 
farm. 

The records of voltage variations showed need 
for more adequate farmstead wiring and more 
attention to wiring so as to divide the load between 
the two 115-volt legs of 115 to 230 volt circuits. 


From home canning laboratories of the Bureau 
comes an idea for use in cooking research when 
there is a bacteriological question. 

Experiments indicate that the heat penetration 
method for determining times and temperatures 
needed for processing canned food can also be 
used to determine whether a cooking procedure— 
such as baking or double-boiler or steam-kettle 
cooking—is likely to be adequate to destroy micro- 
organisms that cause food poisoning or disease. 

This research method has been first applied to 
cookery in experiments using dried egg in baked 
custard. Tests with other dishes are being made. 


A questionnaire recently sent to a group of 
nutrition leaders spotlights some of the timely 
topics on which nutrition educators welcome guid- 
ance. 

The questionnaire reached readers of the Nu- 
trition Committee News, a small bi-monthly peri- 
odical which the Bureau prepares to enable 
federal, state, and local nutrition committees to 
exchange information on nutrition education and 
school lunch activities. 

Of topics recently featured, these leaders rated 
the following highest in value: activities related to 
nutrition for the aging, diets of children, how to 
change food practices, ways to improve nutrition 
teaching, positive steps to provide correct food 
information. 

Purpose of the readership survey was to give 
the Bureau guidance as to what information these 
leaders currently need. 


Timed to be useful in the honey utilization pro- 
gram launched by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and industry in October is a new BHNHE 
booklet on honey. It succeeds the Bureau’s old and 
familiar honey leaflet (L-113) and, in addition to 
recipes and general cooking suggestions, it gives 
buying pointers on distinctive flavors of honey, 
marketed forms, and how honey is graded. 

Single copies of the new booklet, “Honey . . . 
Some Ways to Use It,” HG-37, may be had free 
from the Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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You Are the Key 


to Better Personnel Relations 


ARTHUR H. BrayYFIELD 
Chairman, Department of Psychology 
Kansas State College 


This is a summary of Dr. Brayfield’s talk at a 
meeting of the institution administration de- 
partment during the 1953 annual meeting of 
AHEA. 


Misunderstandings among human beings arise 
in large part because of differences in social per- 
ception. In recent years psychologists have been 
carrying out studies which have identified some of 
the factors that cause different people to view the 
same social situation differently. One notable find- 
ing is that the degree of ambiguity in a situation 
influences the amount of misinterpretation and thus 
lays the basis for misunderstandings. An important 
determinant of social perception is the motivational 
structure of the individuals involved. Personal 
needs are reflected in the ways in which we ap- 
praise situations. 

Misunderstandings ( social misperceptions ) among 
people may be minimized in the following ways: 

1. By structuring the situation in so far as possible 
to minimize the amount of ambiguity 
For example, the supervisor must understand 

and play a well-defined role and must help em- 

ployees to define and understand their respective 
roles. 

2. By increasing the amount of participation of 
others in planning and decision-making proc- 
esses 
Thus the supervisor fosters participation of all 

employees in matters affecting their work routines. 

3. By enabling persons to express their own moti- 
vations and come to grips with them 
Here, the supervisor may well follow the lead of 

counselors in using the methods of acceptance and 

recognition of feeling in their daily dealings with 
other personnel. 

Misunderstandings can only be minimized—they 


cannot be eliminated. Fhe three methods described, 
when skillfully employed, will reduce social mis- 
perceptions. 


Effectiveness of Water-repellent 
Finishes on a Home 
Furnishing Fabric’ 


Meta B. Merze 
Purdue University 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether a home furnishing fabric could be made 
more effective and require less care in home use 
if it were given a water-repellent finish. 

One objective was to determine the specific 
characteristics that each type of water repellent 
gave to the basic fabric. Another objective was to 
determine whether the same finishes were more 
effective when applied in the home or when ap- 
plied by a textile finishing company. A third 
objective was to find the best home method of 
applying a silicone finish. 

A typical home furnishing fabric, vat-dyed yellow 
sailcloth, was finished commercially with the fol- 
lowing finishes—quaternary nitrogen compounds, 
silicones, aluminum-wax emulsions, and zirconium- 
wax emulsions. Some cloth was processed in the 
laboratory with silicone or aluminum-waxed com- 
pounds, which could be used by a homemaker. 

The warp breaking strength and the abrasion- 
resistance of each of the finished fabrics and the 
unfinished control were determined. Each fabric, 
finished and unfinished, was stained with red wine, 
permanent blue-black ink, and lipstick; and removal 
of these stains was attempted. Fabrics were then 
rated as to how well the stains were removed. 

The resistance to the penetration of water by 
impact for each of the 12 fabrics and the unfinished 
control was determined. 

Samples of both treated and untreated fabric 
were soiled with a thick paste of clay, charcoal, 
and water. When dry, the soiled samples were 
brushed to remove the excess soil. Then, half of 
the soiled samples were laundered in a solution of 
soap in soft water, and the other half were dry- 
cleaned at a local cleaning establishment. The 
samples were soiled, then laundered—in that suc- 
cession—five times; or soiled and dry-cleaned. Light 
reflectancies of all the samples at all stages—soiled, 


' Abstract of a thesis prepared in partial fulfillment of 
a Master of Science Degree in Home Economics, Purdue 
University, under the guidance of Dr. Elizabeth D. Rose- 
berry. 
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laundered, or dry-cleaned—were determined and 

compared. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the 
results of this study: 

1. Both durable and nondurable water-repellent 
sailcloth were quite resistant to moisture pene- 
tration before laundering or dry cleaning. After 
cleaning five times, only one commercially ap- 
plied silicone and one quaternary nitrogen com- 
pound performed satisfactorily, the silicone 
considerably better than the quaternary nitro- 
gen. A greater percentage of any durable finish 
was removed with dry cleaning than with 
laundering; a greater percentage of any non- 
durable finish was removed in laundering than 
in dry cleaning. 

Statistically, when all data were considered, it was 
found that home-applied finishes, durable or non- 
durable, did not resist moisture penetration as well 
after five cleanings as did the commercially applied 
finishes. A silicone spray was found to be the most 
effective home-applied finish for water repellency. 
2. Both durable and nondurable water-repellent 

fabrics are difficult to soil with any liquid soil. 
Only a heavy paste of clay, charcoal, and water 
could be made to soil these fabrics successfully. 
After each laundering or dry cleaning (when 
some of the water-repellent material had been 
removed ) the finished samples soil more readily, 
more like unfinished. 

The unfinished fabric lost the most soil with 
the first two launderings. The third laundering 
showed the least soil removal from the majority 
of samples, including the unfinished. There- 
after, two silicone-finished samples—a com- 
mercially applied and the home-applied silicone 
spray—were found to lose the most soil. 

All samples lost about the same amount of soil 
in dry cleaning as laundering. However, after 
two dry cleanings they appeared, on the whole, 
a little duller than after two launderings. Soil 
removal was more uniform for those dry-cleaned 
than for those laundered. No finish type ap- 
peared to retain appreciably more soil than the 
other finish types. Most aluminum-wax emulsion 
samples displayed erratic color changes (soil 
retention) with dry cleaning. 

Water-repellent fabrics are difficult to stain with 
ink or wine. After one laundering their resist- 
ance to these liquid stains is lower; after five 
launderings it is considerably lower, particularly 
for the nondurable finish types. After one or five 
launderings the home-applied finish group ab- 
sorbed ink or wine more readily than did those 
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of the commercially applied finish group. The 
commercially applied silicone and quaternary 
nitrogen finishes, which were most resistant to 
the penetration of moisture, were also most 
resistant to the penetration of liquid stains. 
Lipstick, a greasy substance, was more difficult 
to remove from the water-repellent fabrics than 
from the unfinished. This was true regardless of 
the finish type or the number of times the samples 
had been laundered before staining with lipstick. 
6. Statistically, breaking strength was found to be 
significantly lower after application of two com- 
mercial finishes--the silicones and quaternary 
nitrogen compounds. After laundering, too, 
there was a significant loss in the breaking 
strength of the samples with home-applied and 
commercially applied finishes. 
Two home-applied finishes—silicone spray (dur- 
able) and aluminum-wax in solvent (nondur- 
able )—greatly increased the fabric’s abrasion- 
resistance before laundering. It was indicated 
statistically that abrasion resistance for com- 
mercially applied water-repellent fabrics in- 
creased after the first laundering. It appears 
that water-repellent finishes do not appreciably 
affect the abrasion-resistance of a fabric unless 
the water-repellent film is concentrated on the 
surface of the fabric. 


Clothing and First Impressions: 


A Teaching Note as 
Our Students See Us 


Leva LILLIAN LONES 
Perry, lowa 


“When you women have some idea you wish to 
convey to me, you wear blue,” Wilbur Brookover 
told the members of a Seminar on Studies and 
Research in the Social Aspects of Textiles and 
Clothing at Michigan State College in August 
1951. This idea of wearing blue, especially navy, 
as an indication that an individual wishes to com- 
municate with the beholder is in direct opposition 
to the author's belief that women resort to navy 
when they are not quite sure of what is expected 
of them, or of what other women will be wearing. 
However, needless to say, the most retiring of the 
navy-clad seminar members was invariably drawn 
into a lively discussion as to why she wore that 
particular dress on that particular day. 
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The subsequent discussion at the seminar of 
ways of determining how important clothing and 
grooming were in “first impressions” and in “suc- 
cess” or “failure” in one’s particular field inspired 
the following informal experiment. 

Since the author was going to a new campus 
where the students would have little chance of 
seeing her before the first class meeting, she thought 
it an opportune time to see if she could learn 
something of students’ first reactions to an instruc- 
tor—and at the same time dramatize for the students 
the importance of first impressions. Need it be 
added that she wore blue? 

The experiment was by no means an attempt to 
do scientific research in the fields of sociology and 
clothing. The results, however, may entertain you, 
and certainly should cause you at least to pause 
and think. Before class the instructor wrote the 
following instructions on the blackboard: 


The instructor will report to the room after the class bell 
rings. Without further instructions you are to write your 
first impressions of the instructor. These are to be sealed 
in envelopes which will be given to you, and these envelopes 
will be returned to you, unopened, later in the semester. 
Time: 5 minutes. 


and then withdrew from sight until the class bell 
rang. She then walked into the room and stood 
facing the class with her arms at her sides and 
with what she hoped was a minimum of facial 
expression. 

At the end of the semester when the unopened 
envelopes were returned, the students with no 
apparent reluctance gave to the instructor the con- 
tents of the envelopes (without their names). The 
following quotations are from the students’ papers: 


Our instructor is a woman of about 35. She wears her hair 
piled high on her head and not too much make-up. Her 
dress is blue (heliotrope) with black (navy) trim. Quite 
suitable to her and for her profession. The material is a 
print and looks to be made of cotton. She wears small 
earrings which are inconspicuous but add an interesting 
touch. Her shoes are navy with open work in the front and 
back. 

The dress has a slenderizing appearance and the (high) 
heels give her added height which is also slenderizing. Her 
hair is combed straight back from her forehead and adds to 
her look of tallness. Her whole dress and grooming tend to 
make her look taller and slimmer, which for her type of 
figure is good. 

. . . but she appears to be a little on the solemn side and has 
a rather dignified look. Her height and her hair-do contribute 
to this. Evidently she is a sensible person for, although it 
is fall, she is wearing a dress fit for the weather. 

The instructor appears to me to be very well groomed. She 
seems to look like an instructor in clothing just from the 
first glance at her. 


On first observation of my clothing instructor 

are many doubts in my mind. ................ appears as if she 
will definitely know much about what she is teaching, 

The instructor entered the classroom with all the pomp and 
dignity of an old-fashioned school-marm. It seems that she 
is trying to force a disgusted or bored expression; however, 
she is well poised and in complete control of the way she 
wishes to appear. 

The instructor who walked into the room at the sound of 
the bell looked like a very austere and scrutinizing woman. 
She peered at us as though she were doubtful of the sin- 
cerity in our hearts toward the course in which she was 
instructor. 

She has an unflinching gaze—it does not seem to really 
belong to her at all. (Student had met the instructor 
previous to class. ) 

She was on time to class too, therefore class will begin 
promptly at nine. 

She gives the impression, by her dress and carriage, that 
she knows her subject. 

No doubt, she will expect her pupils to be meticulous just 
as she appears. 

The instructor looks as if she would be a good one, hard but 
fair: that she would give interesting lectures but not book 
lectures. 

I believe that the instructor is a person who expects the 
utmost of each individual and that she will be a slightly 
hard marker. Nevertheless, I think she will mark fair and 
accordingly. I furthermore think she will be understanding. 
She hasn't smiled yet, showing perhaps that she is a little 
self-conscious at having everyone in the room looking at her 
and writing an impression of her. I hope this is so because 
she looks like the type of individual who would have a 
pleasing disposition. However, her features suggest that 
she can be stern if she must. 

Her facial expression does not give away her feelings or 
emotions and she is what I would call a very prim woman. 
She did seem very matronly and thus provoking a certain 
calm and warmth about the room. 

The young men and women who participated 
in this “experiment” were freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors enrolled in home economics, 
arts and science, business administration, nursing, 
and physical education. One had seen the instruc- 
tor before the first class period. 

Only 11.4 per cent of the students mentioned 
the color of the costume worn by the instructor. 
Perhaps no one had told them that women “want 
to communicate” when they wear blue. 

In their first-impressions notes, 25.7 per cent did 
not mention clothing or grooming. An additional 
2.8 per cent who did not mention clothing drew 
conclusions not possible if clothing were not taken 
into consideration. This poses a question, then, as 
to whether to consider 25.7 per cent or 28.5 per 
cent of the students as not being clothes conscious, 
since they did not mention clothing. 
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A total of 68 per cent indicated that their faith 
in the instructor's ability to teach clothing selection 
was influenced by her clothing and grooming. 
Eighty per cent of those who did not mention 
clothing or grooming discussed the instructor's 
ability to teach and/or to discipline. In all, 90.8 
per cent of the students, as they tried to express 
in writing their first impressions of the instructor, 
seemed to relate their opinion of her ability to the 
way she looked. This result lends some support 
to the belief that the way one dresses is very 
important and might even result in “success” or 
“failure” in one’s particular field. Especially for the 
teacher are first impressions vitally important; thus 
perhaps it behooves the one who teaches to pay 
more attention to clothing and grooming. 


The Fashion Forum— 


An Evaluation of Achievement 


Henrietta M. THOMPSON 
and HELEN KNAPP 
University of Alabama 


When the first fashion forum was held at the 
University of Alabama 5 years ago there were 65 
in attendance. This year, in February 1953, there 
were 184. If a yearly increase in numbers is an 
indication, then the program offered is meeting 
the needs and interests of the homemakers and 
businesswomen from all sections of Alabama who 
attend. 

The fashion forum is an annual two-day program 
originally co-sponsored by the Alabama division of 
the American Association of University Women, 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Alabama Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in co-operation with the depart- 
ment of clothing, textiles, and related art and the 
extension division of the University of Alabama. 
Upon request of its president, the Alabama Home 
Economics Association became the fourth state 
organization to join the sponsors of the forum. 
Each organization has a quota and selects its own 
representatives to attend. 

This conference, operating in the field of adult 
education, was planned to give homemakers and 
businesswomen an opportunity to study wearing 
apparel in relation to the individual and the family, 
considering selection, cost, and care; to learn about 
new and old fabrics and finishes; to know more 
about the fashion industry; and to discuss the 
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economic, sociological, and psychological aspects 
of the field of textiles, clothing, and household 
fabrics. 

For each forum a keynote speaker and authorities 
in the field have been invited to lecture and con- 
tribute to discussions. These last two years the 
programs have centered around the themes “Beauty 
on a Budget” and “Style or Fashion?” 

Exhibits are arranged. Fine textiles, art objects, 
Alabama-manufactured fabrics and wearing ap- 
parel, and selected out-of-state commercial displays 
of educational value, along with new and helpful 
books, are shown in the exhibit room and display 
cases. 

Although enthusiasm and appreciation have been 
evidenced by those appointed to attend by their 
organizations, the program committee felt the need 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the forum. The 
results of a 1952 questionnaire study were used as 
a guide in planning the 1953 forum. The 1953 
evaluation sheets distributed to the women listed 
6 points’: 

In order of their importance to you, please list your purposes 
in coming to this forum. 

In what ways has the 1953 fashion forum helped you achieve 
the purposes for which you came? 

In what ways has the 1953 forum failed to give you help 
which you hoped to receive? 

Please list any strong features of this year’s forum which 
you have not mentioned above. 

Please list any weaknesses of the forum not mentioned above. 

Finally, will you help next year’s Steering Committee by 
making additional suggestions for them to consider? 


Twenty-two questionnaires were filled in and re- 
turned. Another year the committee may set aside 
a specific time for evaluation rather than collect 
the reports as the group leaves the auditorium. 
However, the sheets turned in were helpful as 
indicative of the opinion of those attending. 

Purposes in coming. The replies to the first ques- 
tion were classified. The forum participants said 
they came for information, inspiration, and enjoy- 
ment. Nineteen said they came to hear about new 
trends in fashions and fabrics and to learn to dress 
in better taste; 13, to hear speakers, to be stimulated 
mentally and aesthetically; and 11 for fellowship 
and a vacation. Some other purposes listed were: 
to see fashion shows, to gain buying knowledge, 
and to visit the University. 

Achievement of purposes. Sixteen listed specific 
areas in which they had been helped. These could 
be classified under color, line and design, and 


1 Drafted by Esther Swenson, professor of elementary 
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fabrics. Fifteen named 5 speakers or discussion 
leaders as being sources of information and ideas. 
These were in addition to 10 who said they were 
inspired by speakers, 7 who reported they had 
received help with their own individual dress 
problems. Ten mentioned the fact that the pro- 
gram was entertaining, enjoyable, or inspiring. 
Seven said the fashion shows and exhibits were 
sources of information and ideas. 

No help received. While 77 ways in which the 
purposes in attendance of 22 people were recorded 
on the returned questionnaires, only 7 filled in 
ways in which the forum had failed to give needed 
help. Some of their comments, in answer to the 
fourth question, were: not enough emphasis on 
using your clothing dollar wisely, wish more on 
cosmetics, give speakers more time, allow time for 
more personal conferences. 

Five filled in positive statements here. They in- 
cluded “I have gained so much and it has fulfilled 
its purpose—there is no constructive criticism”; 
“You exceeded what I expected to get”; “It has been 
most complete”; “It has been well organized”; and 
“I cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed every 
feature.” 

Strong features. Twenty-eight points were re- 
corded which could be classified under such head- 
ings as: exceptional planning and management of 
the group (5); theme and co-ordination of program 
excellent (4); practical ideas, not too expensive 
(4); discussion groups helpful (2); and many 
graceful, elderly, poised women used as models (1). 

Weaknesses. Only eight points were listed here 
such as: Some technical terms should be explained, 
too little emphasis on a moderately priced ward- 
robe, and not enough cotton dresses modeled. 

Suggestions for next year. There were nine sug- 
gestions given, such as: Model more outfits adapt- 
able for many purposes; give helps and hints to 
women who sew; show more clothes for career 
women; discuss posture and keeping physically fit; 
and demonstrate a few simple exercises. One mem- 
ber wrote, “Make it possible for more people to 
attend the forum.” 

This evaluation, while limited in numbers reply- 
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ing, seems to indicate that the fashion forum is 
meeting a need in adult education, extending the 
services of an important area of home economics 
beyond the classroom, and fostering good will for 
home economics throughout the state. 


High School Career 


Project Continues 


Jessie E. HEATHMAN 
Illinois Extension Service 


The Illinois High School Career Research Project 
has started its second year with flying colors. More 
than one hundred schools are enrolled with all 
sections of the state represented. 

The “kick off” meeting to get the program under 
way was held on November 5 during the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The handbook “A Glimpse of Your Future in 
Home Economics” has been revised, and evalua- 
tion and awards committees are making plans in 
terms of the increased enrollment. 

The 58 schools enrolled last year are being asked 
how many of the seniors concerned with the project 
last year are in college this fall and how many of 
them are majoring in home economics. 

The research project is sponsored again this year 
by the Illinois Home Economics Association and 
the Illinois Chain Store Council. The purpose of 
the program is to help recruit more Illinois high 
school girls for home economics. It is designed to 
stimulate the girls’ interest, to lead them to inves- 
tigate careers in home economics, and then to act. 

Many requests for the handbook have been re- 
ceived from directors of home economics in uni- 
versities and colleges, from presidents of state home 
economics associations, and from high school home 
economics supervisors and teachers. Copies of the 
handbook are being made available at $1.25 per 
copy and may be ordered from Jessie E. Heathman, 
331 Mumford Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold certifying examinations in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, during April 1954. Completed applications of 
persons wishing to be considered for certification should be in the office of 
the secretary not later than February 1, 1954. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Otto A. Bessey, Department of Biochemistry and 


Nutrition, The University of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston. 
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Journal Subscription Price 


to Nonmembers to Be Raised 


As approved by the executive board of the AHEA 
at the annual meeting in Kansas City in June, the 
subscription price of the JouRNAL to persons other 
than members of AHEA will be increased January 
1, 1954. The new prices will be: 1 year $6; 2 years 
$11; and single copies, 60 cents. AHEA members 
receive the JOURNAL as part of the membership in 
the Association. They will not be affected by the 
change in subscription price to nonmembers. 


Television Kit on Sheets 


to Be Ready for January Use 


The AHEA consumer interests committee will 
soon have ready for use a television program on 
how to buy sheets, based on the “AHEA Con- 
sumer Standard-I, 1950 Sheeting: Cotton, Bleached” 
and the popular buying guide “The Con- 
sumer Speaks—How to Buy Sheets.” The script 
is designed for a 15-minute program and is being 
timed for presentation during the January White 
Sales. The chairman of each state consumer in- 
terests committee will receive free the TV Kit on 
Sheeting, which includes the script, several cards 
for use in the program, and other background 
material and instructions. The TV kits will also 
be available from AHEA headquarters for 50 cents 
each. 


Family Relationships Materials 
from AHEA Workshop a “‘Best Seller” 


“Strengthening the Family Relationships Aspects 
of Home Economics Teaching at the Secondary 
Level”—a teaching aid which develops a correlation 
of the developmental tasks of the adolescent and 
possible approaches to the solution of the relation- 


ships problems accompanying particular develop- 
mental tasks—tops the AHEA list of best sellers 
this fall. 

The booklet was written by participants in a 
workshop held at Ohio State University in June 
and sponsored by the AHEA in co-operation with 
the School of Home Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; the Home Economics Education Branch 
of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and the Grant 
Foundation, Inc. 

The first run of 2,000 copies of the booklet was 
distributed during August, when it was used at 
many state meetings of homemaking teachers. Now 
in its second run, the 2l-page, multilithed booklet 
is available from AHEA headquarters for 10 cents 
per copy. 

Upon request the Association will grant per- 
mission for schools or state education departments 
to reproduce the booklet in quantity. 


Subscribers to New 
AHEA Publications Plan 


AHEA’s new subscription plan which offers all 
of the publications of the Association, except the 
JournaL, prepared for sale during the fiscal year 
1953-54 for a subscription price of $1.50 now has 
404 subscribers. 

The plan was approved by the executive board 
of AHEA at the 1953 annual meeting and was put 
into effect with the beginning of the current fiscal 
year on August 1. In addition to saving money for 
the subscribers, it assures each of them of receiving 
AHEA publications promptly and automatically as 
they come off the press. 

To date subscribers have received copies of: 


Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on Foods and Nutrition 
For You . . . a Career in Home Economics ( Revised ) 
Opportunities in Home Economics (Slightly revised ) 
Publications of the American Home Economics Association 
Strengthening the Family Relationships Aspects of Home 

Economics Teaching at the Secondary Level 

Subscribers who join the plan at any time during 
the year will receive all of the miscellaneous publi- 
cations prepared since August 1 as well as those 
which will appear during the balance of the fiscal 
year. Among the publications anticipated within 
the next few months, for example, is a completely 
new career booklet on home economics careers in 
business. 

Price of the AHEA Publications Subscription 
Plan 1953-54 is $1.50. 
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Telling a friend about AHEA? 

Looking ahead with a graduating senior? 

Need a “conversation piece” for a prospective 
AHEA member? 


Do you know ... 

. . that the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has a working budget of a quarter of a 
million dollars a year? We're a nonprofit organi- 
zation incorporated in the District of Columbia. 

... that guests from 25 foreign countries were 
among the 950 visitors to the AHEA headquarters 
in Washington in 1952-53. 


... that the JournaL or Home Economics and 
the program of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion are member-produced. Last year, 368 mem- 
bers and guest authors contributed to the JouRNAL; 
256 members and guest speakers had “name” roles 
in the annual meeting program with equally as 
many making some informal contribution to the 
meetings. 


that 212 members of the Association are 
currently serving as active members of committees, 
officers of divisions or departments, representatives 
of the AHEA to other organizations, and as officers 
of the AHEA itself. They carry forward the Asso- 
ciation’s over-all plan of work, the work of com- 
mittees, and the plans for action of the divisions 
and departments. Read these plans in the Septem- 
ber Journat—there’s something for every member 
and prospective member to do this year—and more, 
too. 


... that since 1930 the Association’s international 
scholarship program (in co-operation with colleges 
and universities in the United States) has made 
awards to 83 young women from 34 countries who 
have studied home economics in 38 U.S. colleges 
and universities—and do you know that the college 
home economics clubs affiliated with the AHEA 
have been one of the Association's largest con- 
tributors to the AHEA International Scholarship 
Fund? 


... that only about 10 cities in the United States 
have the combination of auditorium facilities and 
hotel space that can accommodate the annual 
meeting of AHEA . . . and do you realize that the 
AHEA annual meetings rotate in this order: East, 
South Central, West, North Central, East .. . 


AHEA Conversation P 
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space-wise we're one of the 4 largest professional 
meetings and exhibits in the country; program-wise, 
of course, we're tops! 


that AHEA’s best-selling new bulletin 
“Strengthening the Family Relationships Aspects 
of Home Economics Teaching at the Secondary 
Level” was written by 18 members of the Asso- 
ciation at a workshop in June. It provides practical 
teaching materials for teachers and is a real con- 
tribution to homemakers, too. Distribution to date 
is 3,344 copies. [Secrer: Do you know that at least 
one national organization was watching over 
AHEA’s shoulder to see whether a workshop like 
this one could weld together its ideas into anything 
like a manuscript suitable for publication. Now it 
knows! . . . if you need proof . . . send 10 cents to 
AHEA. | 


... the AHEA headquarters staff processes thou- 
sands of pieces of material a month for groups in 
the Association as well as multilithing many of the 
publications prepared for sale. The office manager 
reports that the multilith machine hasn't cooled off 
for weeks, what with the beginning of the school 
year demand for materials and the AHEA member- 
ship drive going full speed ahead. 


... that Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert—whom 
you meet in the JournaL and in McCall's Magazine, 
too—is the Association’s 14th president, and our first 
president from the HEIB department. And what of 
the other 13? . .. Do you know that Mrs. Katharine 
Alderman is a Fulbright professor in Greece and 
Dean Margaret Justin is a Fulbright lecturer in the 
Netherlands, to mention only two. Other AHEA 
members can be found in countries all around the 
world—and the JourNaL goes to subscribers in 43 
foreign countries . . . did you know that? 


. .. that you have a spot of your own at AHEA 
headquarters—we know how you like to see your 
name spelled—we know when you move—we know 
when you have a promotion or a new job—at AHEA 
you “live” in our membership room—it’s sunny, it’s 
inviting—and there’s room there, too, for all of your 
home economics friends. “Only 10 per cent more?” 
asks the chatelaine of the membership room. “Oh, 
no, we'd love to have everyone.” 

Evita H. McCNAuGHTON 
Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
American Home Economics Association 
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Program Plans Begun for 
AHEA’s 45th Annual Meeting 


Plans for the program 
of the 1954 annual meet- 
ing of AHEA were start- 
ed at a meeting of the 
program planning com- 
mittee in Chicago on 
November 16 and 17. 

Beulah V. Gillaspie, 
dean of the School of 
Home Economics at Pur- 
due University and the 
senior vice-president of 
AHEA, is chairman of 
the committee which 
plans the general meet- 
ings and eye openers and schedules general sessions, 
eye openers, and professional meetings of divisions 
and departments and social functions for the annual 
meeting. 

“Today's Challenge to the Home Economist,” 
chosen as the theme of the 1954 annual meeting, 
continues the emphasis on the individual. The chal- 
lenge of today with the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for each one of us will be the subject of the 
general meetings during the week. 

The 1954 schedule allows free time to visit the 
exhibits, enjoy San Francisco, and take advantage 
of the professional and scenic trips planned to pre- 
cede and follow the meeting. Plan to include at 
least the Monday before and the week end follow- 
ing the meeting in your hotel réservation. 

The AHEA Housing Bureau of the San Francisco 
Convention and Visitors Bureau starts operation on 
January 4. Requests for hotel rooms will be filled 
in the order received after January 4. See hotel 
list and form in January JouRNAL. 

Other members of the program planning commit- 
tee are Mercedes A. Bates, Mrs. Reidun Sweeney, 
Frances Clinton, Mrs. Marguerite C. Fenner, Mrs. 
Edith Harwood, Irene E. McDermott, Meta Voss- 
brink, Mrs. Gwendolyn Wagner, Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Herbert, and Mildred Horton. 

Mrs. Fenner is chairman and Claribel Nye is vice- 
chairman of the local arrangements committee. 

Meeting dates are July 6 to 9 in San Francisco. 


Purdue University Photo Service 


Beulah V. Gillaspie 
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Textiles and Clothing Teachers 
Hold Regional Meetings 


Two regional groups of college teachers from the 
AHEA textiles and clothing division held confer- 
ences in late October. The western regional group 
does not meet this year. 

The eastern group, meeting in Washington, D.C., 
directed its three-day meeting to several aspects of 
the general theme: “Motivation in the Textile and 
Clothing Program.” Elizabeth Armstrong of Penn- 
sylvania State College was chairman of the co- 
ordinating committee of the conference. 

Group processes as they relate to the teaching 
or the family centered teaching of textiles and 
clothing were emphasized at the central regional 
conference held on the Oklahoma A‘'& M campus 
with Sarah Lee of Louisiana State University as 
chairman. 

Proceedings of both conferences will be multi- 
lithed by AHEA headquarters for distribution later. 


National Consumer-Retailer 


Council Opens New Offices 


Day Monroe 
AHEA Representative to NCRC 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council opened 
its offices at Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia early in September. Lucile Reynolds, 
formerly of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, is the new executive secretary; 
Florence Itoh, a graduate of Drexel Institute, is 
her assistant. The newly elected secretary of the 
Council is Ardenia Chapman of Drexel Institute. 

The three projects to be given major emphasis 
by the Council staff during the current year are: 
formation of local consumer-retailer groups to 
work on problems of mutual! interest; organization 
of workshops, seminars, and other educational 
enterprises to increase understanding of the inter- 
related problems of consumption, distribution, and 
production; continuation of the home economics 
teacher-retailer program designed to increase the 
effectiveness of teacher-retailer co-operation. (See 
Journat for September 1953, pages 509 and 510.) 
These projects, initiated during the latter 1940's, 
were less active after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea since staff time was needed for the defense 
program in which the Council, the AHEA, and 
other organizations participated. Plans for the 
year’s work were discussed at the meeting of the 
Council’s board of directors in late September. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary E. MaTHER 
University of Illinois 


Human values and higher education, R. H. Frv- 
Lay. J. Higher Educ. 24, No. 4 (April 1953), 
pp. 197-200+-. 

It is the responsibility of colleges to educate 
beyond knowledge and toward wisdom. This re- 
quires specific training in value judgment as dis- 
tinct from assimilation of knowledge. Activities 
outside the classroom provide many opportunities 
for students to formulate values, but the author 
questions whether it is sound educational policy 
to leave so largely to chance the matter of value 
sensitivity and judgment. Why not create credit- 
carrying academic courses devoted exclusively to 
the nurture of human values? Such a course, “A 
Seminar in Human Values,” taught by the author 
while dean of students at Sampson College is de- 


scribed. 


Problems in improving college teaching, L. H. 
Exuiorr. Educ. Outlook 27, No. 3 (March 1953), 


pp. 86-91. 
Professor Elliott suggests that barriers to effec- 


tive teaching fall in two classes: external, about * 


which each college would need to take steps; and 
internal, to which each professor must turn his 
attention and energy. First under external factors 
is the need that good teaching be recognized and 
that good teachers be awarded status on the cam- 
pus. Second, the college professor must have free- 
dom to teach. The concepts of academic freedom 
for teachers must be made clear to the lay public. 
Not having financial worries gives another kind of 
freedom to the professor, as does having a manage- 
able teaching load which allows freedom to think 
and plan. 

Some of the internal factors suggested are that 
the professor must allow himself to become in- 
terested in his students and be willing to learn 
from them. The professor should learn about the 
many worth-while things on a college campus be- 
sides his own specialization and be ready to use 


relationships to build broader meanings in his own 
course. The professor must understand how stu- 
dents learn and then make use of his knowledge in 
his classroom procedures. It is the professor who 
must keep his course up to date, full of inspiration 
and vitality, although the administration helps by 
providing the necessary time in which to do it. 
And last, the professor must be mindful of his 
influence. In any relationship with students a pro- 
fessor teaches by what he is as well as by what 
he knows or says. 


The student in the teacher, E. M. Fieissner. J. 
Higher Educ. 24, No. 6 (June 1953), pp. 295- 
298. 

A good teacher is expected as a matter of course 
for successful teaching. The problem posed, never- 
theless, is how we can be sure that one will remain 
a good teacher over a period of years. 

One suggestion offered is that teachers remain 
students, not just adding factual mastery to one’s 
own field, but that teachers deliberately cultivate 
the habit of going outside their special fields and 
become beginners in learning. The more ignorant 
one is of the subject matter the more vitalizing the 
experience of learning may be. 

A teacher must be a scholar but yet be aware 
of the relative importance of his particular field. 
He must be able to retain the attitude of the 
amateur while exercising the skill of a professional. 
He must be able to perform his job not as a duty 
dulled by routine but as a chance for discovery 
shared by students. 


After student teaching—what? M. Linpsey. Edu- 
cation 73, No. 10 (June 1953), pp. 630-635. 
The premise taken is that treating student teach- 

ing as the finale of the pre-service program in 
teacher education is a mistake. As well as using 
the experience to generalize and integrate, to apply 
the pragmatic test to what he thinks he has learned, 
the student should discover his needs for further 
experiences. It is argued that the college should 
assume responsibility for the meeting of these 
needs. 

A discussion of opportunities that should be avail- 
able following student teaching in order for the 
student to become a better teacher forms the main 
substance of this article. The environment should 
be rich in learning opportunities from which in- 
dividual students may select, with guidance, those 
which best meet their needs. Needs of students 


are classed as of two major types: positive, which 
may call for opportunities to make further use of 
superior abilities; and negative, in that these needs 
call for experiences to help a student gain compe- 
tencies in which he may be lacking. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by FLorence MCKINNEY 
Kansas State College 


How can the family breed democracy? C. Bras- 
LeY. Marriage & Family Living 15, No. 3 (Aug. 
1953), pp. 201-205. 

The democratically oriented family recognizes 
four basic components as necessary values for 
achieving democracy in the home: fulfillment of 
individual human needs, patterns of control based 
on rational authority, group awareness, and family 
council. 

Democracy’s method is to resolve conflicts. The 
council is built on conflicts; but conflicts must be 
brought out in the open before they can be re- 
solved. Democracy is largely dependent upon 
words, and few people have words to express all 
that they think and feel. Democracy is further 
limited by the acceptance of feelings on a par basis 
with objective thinking. Often the “best” solution 
may be far from the best in relation to attitudes 
and feelings resulting from it. Factors making for 
efficiency are not necessarily the same as those 
making for happiness, collaboration, teamwork, 
and morale. Democracy must be learned. 

However, with all its limitations and imperfec- 
tions, building democratic patterns into family 
relationships is worth the effort. It is the only 
system that aims at concerted effort toward in- 
dividual human fulfillment. The democratic family 
achieves a stability that is difficult to equal. 


Five thousand women college graduates report, 
R. SuHosteck. B'nai Brith Vocational Serv. Bur. 
Washington, D. C.+(4953), 66 pp. 

A questionnaire survey of a nationally represen- 
tative sample of women graduates of liberal arts 
colleges of 1946 through 1949 was made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining useful facts for vocational and 
educational guidance of potential future college 
women. Six out of ten women in this survey came 
from middle or upper income classes, from business 
and professional families whose parents had pre- 
ceded them in colleges. 

Within three to six years after graduation the 
majority of respondents were married and had one 
or more children. The women whose fathers had 
paid the college expenses and who had lived in 
smaller towns had a higher marriage rate than their 
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opposites. Fewer than four out of ten went to 
college to “train for a future occupation.” Almost 
all of the others went to college for “social life,” 
for the “prestige attached to a college degree,” or 
to obtain a “general cultural education.” Three- 
fourths of the girls were encouraged by their parents 
to go to college. 

Among every 20 graduates, almost 16 were satis- 
fied with their majors.. Nine out of ten majors in 
home economics, nursing, and dietetics were satis- 
fied with the major they chose. Graduates satisfied 
with their majors were more likely to be the “A” 
and “B” students and to earn more after graduation 
than were their opposite numbers. 

Three-fourths of the women selected occupations 
to enter upon graduation in which women pre- 
dominate. Twenty-eight per cent favored teaching, 
and the inclination toward teaching careers was 
strongest among farmers’ daughters. Half of all 
those included in the survey reported their first 
occupation was the career to which they had 
aspired. The findings show that women from pro- 
fessional families and from big cities, more so than 
others, failed to achieve their career goals at least 
in part because of severe job competition. 

One in every two graduates reported herself 
employed outside the home in 1952. Among these 
working women, eight out of ten held jobs because 
of economic need. More than half of the women 
obtained their first job primarily by letter or direct 
personal application. Satisfaction with jobs was 
most widespread among medical service workers, 
women in managerial or supervisory jobs, and 
home economists. Least satisfied were clerical 
workers. Sixty per cent earned less than $3,000 and 
40 per cent more than that sum. 

Median earnings for the teachers, secretaries, and 
general clerical workers fell into the $2,650 to 


$2,750 range. 


Easy ways, C. Firzsimmons et al. Exten. Bull. 
391, Purdue Univ. Agr. Exten. Serv. (1953), 28 
pp: 

Through charts, diagrams, and clever drawings 

a homemaker applies work simplification procedures 

to many everyday tasks, thus demonstrating easy 

ways to follow in performing certain tasks. An 
interesting comparison is made between the costs 
in dollars and in hours. Recent research and pub- 
lished materials in the area are listed on the last 
few pages. These deal with body mechanics, equip- 
ment, work places, and work processes. Most of the 
unpublished materials are theses available from 
Purdue University. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by 
Ohio State University 


Changing family tasks of adults, H. J. Hiu-rnen. 
Marriage & Family Living 15, No. 2 ( May 1953), 
pp. 110-113. 

Several stages in the cycle of family life from 
the point of view of adults need to be understood. 
Much study has been done of spouses to be, parents 
of young children and teen-agers, and youth 
culture; yet what is happening to their parents is 
often still a mystery. Our knowledge is least about 
the final stage, the deserted parents. Since the life 
span has increased, most married couples will live 
as long after their children leave home as they 
have lived with their children at home. 

What are the “tasks” of such living? The answer 
must “include a psychological and spiritual concep- 
tion of the relation between two people such that 
there is a mutual reinforcement in love.” It needs 
to be viewed in the wider context of responsible 
action in neighborhood, community, nation, and 
world. When wide spiritual confusion is added to 
the basic economic and social situation of the later 
years, the problems are very real indeed. 

The variants also need to be considered—the 
childless couples, the widows and widowers, the 
alcoholic parent, and even those families who do 
not live on the basis of middle-class notions. The 
specialist must avoid an overtone of imperialism 
on behalf of certain standards which, whatever 
their worth and value, will still be experienced as 
exploitative by those who proceed on the basis of 
somewhat different assumptions. 


The measurement of family relationship, P. CG. 
Hersst. Human Relations 5, No. 1 (1952), pp. 
3-35. 

This study, a part of the UNESCO Australian 
Community Studies, was done with a closed ques- 
tionnaire administered to 96 sixth-grade children 
from 10 to 12 years of age. 

To determine the behavioral relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, these three factors were 
studied: (1) the activity relationship or who does 
various group activities, (2) the power relationship 
or who makes the decisions, and (3) the degree of 
associated tension or how much disagreement exists 
about the decision, as measured by the percentage 
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of activities about which the husband and wife 
disagreed sometimes or never. 

The schedule consisted of an easy checking 
method and such questions as “Who locks the door 
at night?” “Who does the dishes?” “Who cooks 
breakfast?” In the second part the questions were 
changed to “Who decides whose job it is to lock 
up at night?” “Do your parents disagree as to 
whose job it-is?” 

The section on family structure described such 
families as husband-dominated, wife-dominated, 
and tension-balance families. One conclusion was 
that a decrease in the relationship between hus- 
band and wife does not necessarily lead to tension 
reduction although tension within the area con- 
cerned may well be decreased. It is only by going 
to the trouble of reaching common decisions and 
engaging in common action that social tensions are 
in the end effectively reduced. 


Public apathy on education for family life, O. S. 
Encuisu. Marriage & Family Living 15, No. 2 
(May 1953), pp. 102-104. 

The need to implant in youth a clear awareness 
of the factors which go into family life has long 
been apparent to the specialist who works with 
troubled people; yet there seems to be a tremen- 
dous apathy toward doing anything about it. 

“A richer and more creative family life would 
help society in many different and far reaching 
ways.” A creative marriage offers so much to the 
couple itself; happy marriage is important for 
healthy emotional development of children; and 
the quality of family life needs to be improved to 
counteract the kinds of illness and incapacity that 
are said to be caused by emotional poverty and 
conflict. 

The church, the school, and the family do not 
seem to understand that there can be any positive, 
formalized educational formula (including morals 
and ethics) by which we could honestly face 
human instincts and consciously and openly discuss 
their management and control. Those people who 
do have something good to say about love and sex 
feel little concern or responsibility to do anything 
about it in spite of the distressing, and even in- 
creasing, number of personal and social problems 
which arise as a result of ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, and unwholesome attitudes. 

Good, interested leadership could overcome this 
apathy and support ideas that would soon create 
courses in human relations that would adequately 
prepare high school youth for marriage and family 


life. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by HELEN MarLey 
University of Toledo 

and WHITE 

Purdue University 


The men and the boys, [Editorial]. House & 
Home 4, No. 2 (Aug. 1953), pp. 92-93. 

Home builders have had seven good years when 
war-born shortages, record family formation, rapid 
inflation, and easy payments worked together to 
make buyers careless about values and assured the 
sale of every new house—good, bad, or indifferent. 
Builders didn’t always bother with proved econ- 
omies or with fighting out-of-date codes which 
might raise the cost of the house perhaps $1,000. 
Houses were often squeezed together on converted 
farm land and not planned by a good architect. 

In spite of this, for all its faults, home building 
had an excellent record of achievement: 

1. It ended the housing shortage by building 
7,000,000 new homes in seven years. It sold 
1,396,000 in 1950 alone. 

. It built those homes to higher than average 
standards. 

. It entered the industrial revolution and set a 
pattern for an integrated industry capable of 
offering better values by adopting assembly line 
methods and learning new construction tech- 
niques. It moved toward standardization of 
sizes. It helped develop new national building 
codes. It developed a new mortgage pattern 
to permit the sale of homes at cheaper-than- 
rent payments and with all labor-saving devices 
in the package. 

Now, with competition back, the time has come 
to separate the men and the boys in terms of the 
industry for the future. 

The market is still enormous. At least 1,200,000 
homes a year are needed. Of these 700,000 are 
needed to keep pace with family formation; 250,000 
are needed to replace homes past rehabilitation; 
and 200,000 more are needed to relieve over- 
crowding. 

The American housing standard is still lower 
than the American standard of living. We have 
more cars on the road than we have bathtubs. 
This year 4,500,000 people are buying new cars 
although the amortization is four times as great as 
for new houses.—H.M. 
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Farmhouse flexi-plans. North Central Regional 
Pub. No. 32, Univ. of Illinois, Coll. of Agr., Exten. 
Serv. in Agr. and Home Econ. Circ. 75 (Feb. 
1953), 10 pp. 

To facilitate good farmhouse planning, agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the North Central 
region co-operated in developing three sets of 
Flexi-Plans. Within each set several variations are 
possible. By interchanging parts of the variations, 
more variety is possible in size, number, design, 
and arrangement of rooms and areas. Whatever 
plan is chosen incorporates the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good planning and construction.—H.M. 


Special report to the trade—dishwashers, Part I. 
Elec. Merchandizing 85, No. 7 (July 1953), pp. 
45-95 +. 

This report consists of three articles. 

The electric dishwasher is forty years old. 
Over 30 patents had been issued for mechanical 
dishwashers, hand operated, by 1900. In 1914, 
models were equipped with a fractional hp electric 
motor; however, many manual operations were 
required of the homemaker. By the 20's freestand- 
ing models with permanent plumbing were made 
and the basic principle “either the dishes or the 
wash pattern must move” was established. In 1924, 
the first combination sink and dishwasher was 
produced, and by 1940, the first automatic electric 
dishwasher was on the market. 

But today’s dishwasher is a new product fea- 
turing detergent dispensers, adjustable cycle con- 
trol, high wattage heating element, and built-in 
water tank to insure proper water temperatures; 
prerinses to spray loose food particles and empty 
cold water from pipes; and dishwarming facilities. 

A chart and description of individual features 
for 13 brands of automatic dishwashers are given. 

Detergents make modern dishwashers pos- 
sible. A great deal of dissatisfaction with auto- 
matic dishwashers can be traced to the early 
detergents used. In 1934, a low-foaming powder 
designed for automatic dishwashing was made by 
mixing sodium hexametaphosphate with simple 
alkalies to tie up the minerals in hard water. 
Research over a period of years developed addi- 
tional products, including: a new water-condition- 
ing agent, called sodium tripolyphosphate, a low- 
foaming organic agent, Igepon CN-42, and a 
nonsudsing laundry detergent which is recom- 
mended by several manufacturers. 

Two recent dishwasher detergents use chlorinated 
phosphates and are recommended by several manu- 
facturers for “tough job” dishwashing.—N.W. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Pitfalls to avoid in taking inventory, H. T. 
Mascua. Modern Hosp. 81, No. 2 (Aug. 1953), 
pp. 118, 120. 

Efficient food operation requires purchasing 
methods which keep stock to a minimum; receiving 
and storage procedures that result in clean, well- 
organized storerooms; and record keeping that 
emphasizes the accounting for all food items. 

In order to control food purchases efficiently, 
receiving records, storage records, and food in- 
ventories should be organized so that the various 
food items are always located in the same place. 
To take an effective inventory, one should start at 
a suitable point in the storeroom and count item 
for item in order. Items in the kitchen and tem- 
porary storerooms should be checked regularly and 
included in the inventory. 

A perpetual inventory is justifiable if it is main- 
tained by the accounting office. Such inventories 
do facilitate purchasing by providing a record of 
purchases, the rate of consumption, and the source 
of materials for the purchasing agent. The quantity 
and quality of food should be checked carefully 
and recorded on a standard receiving form. This 
provides a complete record of food received in the 
storeroom and of the total purchases delivered 
directly to the kitchen. Quotations from vendors 
should be the same as the actual amount charged 
on the invoice for the various foods purchased. 
Good storeroom control requires an effective requi- 
sition system and accurate records of transfers of 


food from kitchen to kitchen. 


Sanitation should be built in, L. H. Hoxkom. 
Modern Hosp. 81, No. 2 (Aug. 1953), pp. 114, 
116, 118. 

In recent years those who plan institution kitchens 
have come to appreciate more and more the close 
relationship between good sanitary construction 
and cost reduction. Adequate sanitary features in 
institution kitchens can reduce future costs because 
such equipment is durable, requires less effort to 
use and maintain, and reduces labor and replace- 
ment costs. A good floor should be designed for 
durability and convenience of maintenance. Wall 
surfaces should be smooth, easily washable, non- 
absorbent, and durable. Adequate lighting en- 


courages attention to cleanliness. Proper ventilation 
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exhausts odors, grease, and excess moisture as well 
as contributes to employee comfort and efficiency. 
Adequate storage facilities and space for food as 
well as housekeeping supplies and equipment re- 
duce possibilities of insect and rodent infestation 
and promote orderly turnover of stock. 

Food preparation equipment should be designed 
and installed so that it can be cleaned easily. There 
should be no inaccessible wall and floor areas. 
The most important tool for preventing food poison- 
ing is adequate refrigeration. Efficient dishwashing 
areas with adequate hot water, plumbing, and 
sinks are necessary for proper sanitation. Toilet 
and lavatory facilities with adequate dressing rooms 
should be an integral part of the food service 
facilities. Proper space and equipment for garbage 
handling and can washing are also important for 
sanitary food service. 

Those planning food service facilities which will 
be conducive to good food sanitation should consult 
health departments and seek the advice of someone 
whose chief interest is sanitary food service. 


Utility and economy factors in using prefabri- 
cated meats, L. H. Korscuevar, A. Mosso, and 
T. Tucweti. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 9 
(Sept. 1953), pp. 878-882. 

Through the use of prefabricated meats ther i 
evidence in many institutions of better portion cv. 
trol and accounting control; of reduced costs, i: 
ventories, and storage requirements; and of more 
accurate precosting and convenience. This was 
substantiated through a study of the types of meat 
purchases in a hospital during a two-year period. 
Although there was no significant difference in the 
actual net cost of prefabricated meat and portions 
obtained from primal cuts, the savings did occur 
through reduced labor costs and decreased waste 
when prefabricated cuts were used. Portions were 
more easily standardized, and more accurate de- 
termination of portion cost was possible. Because 
processing time was decreased when prefabricated 
cuts were used, lower meat inventories could be 
maintained and less storage space was required. 
Equipment needs were also decreased. The con- 
trol of issues to the kitchen was more efficient since 
the meat could be delivered directly to the kitchen 
in the original shipping container. In general the 
hospital employees, particularly those in adminis- 
trative dietary positions, favored the use of pre- 
fabricated meats. A few cooks and supervising die- 
titians criticized the quality and size of portion and 
found it difficult to cut the boned and rolled roasts 
in the slicing machine without waste. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Scuuck 
Purdue University 


The utilization of calcium from lactate, gluco- 
nate, sulfate and carbonate salts by young 
college women, M. B. Parton and T. S. Surron. 
J. Nutrition 48, No. 4 (Dec. 1952), pp. 443-452. 
Physicians frequently recommend the use of 

calcium salts to supplement the calcium from food 
sources at times when large amounts are needed, 
as during pregnancy and lactation. Calcium salts 
have also been used to enrich breadstuffs and meat 
products to improve the diets of population groups. 
Because of these practices the authors felt that 
information on the utilization of calcium from some 
of the salts that have been used as supplements 
would be of value. The salts were fed in amounts 
equivalent to 400 mg calcium daily as additions 
to an otherwise adequate basal diet which fur- 
nished 347 mg calcium. 

The average percentage utilization of the calcium 
from all salts for all of the nine subjects studied 
was approximately 18 per cent, a value which is 
within the range reported in the literature for the 
utilization of calcium from food sources. No sig- 
nificant differences in the utilization of the calcium 
from the different salts were found, the calcium 
from the less soluble salts being utilized as well as 
that from the more soluble ones. 


Effect of protein source on maintaining blood 
sugar levels after breakfast, \{. C. CoLEMAN, 
W. W. Turtie, and K. Daum. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 29, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 239-244. 

It now seems well established that the amount of 
protein in the breakfast is an important factor in 
the maintenance of the blood sugar above the fast- 
ing level and in delaying the onset of hunger 
sensations. Little is known, however, concerning 
the relative effectiveness of proteins of animal 
origin and those of plant origin. 

Two breakfasts very similar in proximate com- 
position but differing in protein source were 
planned. In one, 95 per cent of the protein was of 
animal origin; in the other, the protein was almost 
entirely of plant origin. A group of 13 normal 
subjects, 5 females and 8 males between the ages 
of 16 and 27 years, participated in the study. De- 
terminations of blood sugar levels were made before 
the breakfasts and at 30-minute intervals following 
them for 3! hours. No significant differences in 
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blood sugar levels following the two types of 
breakfast were observed for the various sampling 
intervals with the exception of the first 30-minute 
period, when blood sugar levels were significantly 
higher following the animal protein breakfast. The 
authors concluded that neither breakfast offered 
any real advantage over the other with respect to 
capability of elevating blood sugar levels or sus- 
taining blood sugar levels following the meal. It 
was also observed that breakfasts providing a com- 
bination of animal and plant proteins exerted an 
effect on blood sugar levels similar to that of pro- 
teins of purely animal or plant origin. 


Growth failure in school children: Further stud- | 


ies of vitamin B,. dietary supplements, N. C. 

Werze., H. H. Hopwoop, M. E. Kuecuie, and 

R. M. Gruenincer. J. Clin. Nutrition 1, No. 1 

(Sept.-Oct. 1952), pp. 17-30. 

Examination of Grid records kept by the medical 
and health departments of Shaker Heights schools 
(Cleveland ) showed unsatisfactory growth to exist 
in the usual ratio of about one in three, despite the 
fact that these schools are located in a high-income 
suburban community. 

The favorable response of a small number of 
children with simple growth failure to daily sup- 
plementation of vitamin B,» at the Fresh Air Camp 
of Cleveland in 1949 led to interest in the investi- 
gation of the value of this supplement for similar 
children living in their own homes. Forty Shaker 
Heights school children showing unsatisfactory 
growth were selected for study. Thirty-six of these 
received B,2 supplementation, 20 for a period of 
16 weeks and 16 for a period of 6 weeks. Four 
who were maintained without supplementation 
served as controls. The B,. was administered 
orally in tablet form once a day by the school 
nurses. Saturday and Sunday supplements were 
“doubled in” on Fridays and Mondays, and the 
supplement was taken to the home by a nurse 
when a child was absent. 

A total of 23 out of the 36 children receiving the 
B,2 supplements showed definite growth responses 
while no growth acceleration was observed in the 
unsupplemented group. Growth responses showed 
no correlation with physical performances as 
measured by change in grip, back, or leg strength. 
However, other benefits were observed to result 
from the B,2 supplements. Teachers in the class- 
rooms became aware of improvement in behavior, 
attitude, and scholastic work in some of the chil- 
dren. They showed less strain and fatigue and 
greater interest and attention. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Iva B. Bennett, NETTIE KARANSKY, 
KREIGENHOFER, and G. DorotHy WILLIAMS 
New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Modern approach to the problems of obesity 
[3 articles]. Am. J. Pub. Health 43, No. 8 (Aug. 
1953). 

Some basic considerations of obesity as a public 
health problem, N. Jouiirre, MD, pp. 989-992. 

Benefits of reducing, L. I. Dusty, pp. 993- 

996. 

The group approach to weight control, M. J. 
Forp, MD, pp. 997-1000. 

In these three articles, the authors have pre- 
sented statistically the prevalence of obesity in this 
country and have discussed the likely health prob- 
lems of individuals who are overweight as well as 
the effects of obesity, the number one health prob- 
lem, to the nation. In addition, modern methods 
of treating the overweight patient are presented, 
including the group approach which appears to be 
extremely effective. 

General education of the patient regarding ade- 
quate food selection and the importance of plan- 
ning the reducing diet around the regular family 
food pattern were stressed. Psychological problems 
and the numerous health hazards to the overweight 
person, as well as the benefits from a well-planned 
reducing regimen, were emphasized.—I.B.B. 


Am. J. Public Health 43, No. 7 (July 1953). 
What’s the score? J. P. Porrerriecp, MD, pp. 

841-843. 

Community self-survey in health: A social scien- 

tist’s viewpoint, P. A. Miter, pp. 844-845. 
Measuring public health, I. V. Hiscock, pp. 846- 

852. 

“Let's get a survey” is such a common expression 
in community planning that it has almost become a 
cliché. These three articles discuss and clarify 
terminology. definitions of different types of surveys 
and evaluation of the use of lay and professional 
workers in the gathering of information on which 
to base programs for the improvement of health. 
The point is made that whatever type of survey is 
undertaken, action will depend upon the degree of 
participation by the people themselves. The func- 
tion of the professional consultant will be most 
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effective in planning and evaluating the results of 
the survey. Properly planned and conducted and 
with local participation, a survey can prove a 
valuable media for health education and result in 
changed attitudes which will result in action to 
improve health.—G.D.W. 


The importance of food in preventive medicine, 
C. A. E.venyem. Am. J. Public Health 43, No. 5 
(May 1953), pp. 523-528. 

Too rarely even today is it recognized what an 
important part nutrition has to play in preventive 
medicine. Statements such as these, “It is easier to 
prevent than to cure deficiency diseases” and “A 
satisfactory diet is the best foundation for both the 
prevention and treatment of deficiency diseases,” 
made by authorities in the field, are often passed 
over lightly or overlooked completely. 

An intensive nutrition education program is 
needed. Doctors more than others perhaps can 
do much to modify people’s food habits. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are often not equipped 
to do this. It is the wise physician who knows 
where to turn for correct up-to-date nutrition in- 
formation. 

It is necessary not only to promote positive teach- 
ing but also to combat false teaching of food 
faddists. 

Spectacular results in the treatment of laboratory 
animals with specific nutrients should not blind us 
to the fact that sound nutrition depends upon a 
balance of all nutrients at a given time.—H.K. 


Parents’ group discussion in a child health 
center conference, S. Wisnik, MD. Am. J. Public 
Health 43, No. 7 (July 1953), pp. 888-895. 

To study the administrative problems arising 
from the introduction of group methods into the 
traditional child health conference, one group dis- 
cussion a week was held at the “Lillian Wald” 
station of the New York City Department of 
Health during parts of 1950 and 1951. 

Some of the administrative problems were: use 
of personnel, physical setting, gathering of the 
group, time and duration, care of children during 
discussion period, size of group, selection of topics, 
frequency of attendance, continuity of groups, 
effect on length of individual conference. 

The following stages of development are recom- 
mended for the introduction of group methods 
into a child health conference: (1) a pilot pro- 
gram, (2) staff training by participation and obser- 
vation, and (3) progressive generalization of the 
method.—N.K. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, WINAKOR 
Michigan State College 


The story of industrial uniforms. Am. Fabrics 
1, No. 26 (Summer 1953), pp. 111-115. 
Industrial uniforms today range from simple, 

functional types to elaborate regalia. They often 

serve as an advertising device or are designed to 
meet a specific safety need. 

The tough, good-looking cotton twills, poplins, 
and sateens used in industrial uniforms are mostly 
descendants of materials developed for Army uni- 
forms. Nylon is sometimes added now for greater 
strength. Dynel and Orlon provide protection 
against harmful chemicals. 

Color plays several parts in industrial uniforms. 
Bright colors to identify workers doing specific jobs 
is an idea which originated on Navy aircraft car- 
riers. Pleasing colors affect the morale of people 
wearing uniforms. 

Many firms know that top construction, materials, 
and fit are essential for long wear and smart ap- 
pearance. Top designers have contributed to im- 
proving uniform styles. They have made uniforms 
more attractive and originated some novel func- 
tional features. 


Closures for industrial uniforms. Am. Fabrics 1, 

No. 26 (Summer 1953), pp. 116-117. 

The slide fastener is an essential feature of most 
industrial uniforms today. One slide fastener manu- 
facturer makes 420 different types to meet as many 
specific needs, not including tape colors or zipper 
lengths. 

All slide fasteners consist of three parts: tape, 
teeth, and slider. The tape must be exceptionally 
strong yet highly flexible-and cannot shrink too 
much. 

The teeth must be made to very close tolerances 
so that they mesh precisely and do not pull apart 
when the fastener is flexed. Each tooth must be 
clamped to the edge of the tape with a variation 
of no more than a thousandth of an inch in spacing. 
Most zipper teeth have a recess on one side and 
a projection on the other for fitting into adjoining 
teeth. For coveralls and jackets, a separating 
zipper was desired which opened at either or both 
ends. The teeth for this fastener must have both 
a recess and a projection on each side to operate 
properly with two opposing sliders. 

The slider meshes the teeth together and sepa- 
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rates them at light pressure. It must also act as 
a lock. Some sliders insert a pin or cam between 
the teeth when the pull tab is down. In this case 
the fastener may be damaged by a sudden pull if 
the tab is not lifted. A friction type of lock will 
keep the fastener closed under moderate pressure 
but allow it to slide gradually open under severe 
strain. 


No effective enforcement found for design 
piracy, G. FowLer. Women’s Wear Daily 87, 
No. 58 (Sept. 21, 1953), pp. 1, 39. 

Some American retailers today buy Paris original 
models, pay for the right to reproduce them, and 
sell dresses which are replicas of the designers’ 
creations. At the same time many retailers are sell- 
ing unauthorized copies, designs which they have 
stolen. This is only one instance of the theft which 
the Fashion Originators’ Guild of America has been 
trying for some time to reduce. 

At one time the FOGA asked retailers to sign a 
“pledge of cooperation” not to sell unauthorized 
copies. Names of stores persisting in violating this 
pledge were sent to each FOGA member. The 
implication was that the FOGA member would 
refuse to sell to that store. This system was finally 
outlawed after prolonged litigation. 

By then manufacturers had begun to apply for 
design patents. The FOGA won recognition that 
a fashion design is worthy of a patent. Getting 
patents was at first too slow to be effective in time 
for the style season but eventually FOGA was able 
to obtain patents for its members within two weeks. 
However, proving in court that a patent had been 
violated was very difficult. 

Patenting of styles is seldom used as a means of 
design protection today, and manufacturers still 
lack effective and practical methods of solving the 
piracy problem. 


DuPont develops wool-like type of Dacron staple 
fiber. Women’s Wear Daily 87, No. 39 ( Aug. 24, 
1953), p. 25. 

A new type of Dacron staple fiber, with a ribbon- 
like cross section, is chemically identical to round 
Dacron fiber. Quantities are still very small, and 
most Dacron will continue to be in the round cross 
section. 

The ribbon-like staple fiber will be used in 
woolen type woven and knit goods. The round 
fibers are used in worsted type fabrics. Price on the 
new staple is the same as the regular Dacron fiber. 

Another new development is 1% denier Dacron, 
permitting finer yarns to be spun. 
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Democratic Supervision in Secondary Schools. 
By Cuartes W. BoarpMan, Hart R. Dovctass, 
and Rupyarp K. Bent. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1953, 557 pp., $5. 

This book is written on the thesis that the school 
in a democratic society must be organized and 
operated upon democratic principles. As more than 
three-fourths of America’s youth have their final 
contact with formal education in secondary schools, 
it is imperative for that school to provide learning 
experiences for youth which will lead to their 
understanding the precepts and meaning of democ- 
racy and to their acquiring attitudes, ideals, and 
behaviors consonant with democracy. 

The organization of this book is similar to that 
of an earlier book by the same authors, but most 
chapters have been completely rewritten, the re- 
mainder revised and brought up to date, and 
several new chapters added. 

Three major aspects of supervision have been 
considered quite comprehensively: (1) nature and 
organization of supervision, (2) techniques for im- 
proving instruction, and (3) types of supervisory 
services. A comprehensive list of selected refer- 
ences at the close of each chapter provides oppor- 
tunity for further study. The classified style used 
in these reference lists increases their usefulness. 

For those actively engaged in supervision in 
secondary schools, or for those preparing for super- 
visory work, this book should be very helpful.— 
Masev Yates, Tennessee State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Textiles & Testing Course of Study. Prepared 
by Consumer Service Division, Unrrep States 
Testinc Company, Inc. Hoboken, New Jersey: 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 1953, 88 
pp-, $2.75. 

As stated by the authors, the primary purpose 
of this workbook is to provide 4 practical guide on 
fibers, yarns, and textile testing that are used in 
today’s fabrics. The manual is specifically prepared 
for students taking the annual textile course offered 
by the United States Testing Company, Inc. 

The material treated is not new subject matter. 
However, it brings together in one place informa- 
tion about testing. The procedure of the book is 
to present reasons for testing and an analysis of 


kinds of tests presently available for textiles, fol- 
lowed by outlines of present day textile fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics, with specific test applications 
for each. 

The book is in attractive manual form, is concise, 
well organized, and well illustrated. The language 
is exact but not highly technical. Terms are clearly 
defined. Inclusion of both an excellent table of 
contents and an excellent index adds to the useful- 
ness of the book. There is also a list of recom- 
mended reference materials, including books and 
periodicals, which is Rankin, 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 


Cellulose—the Chemical That Grows. By Wi.- 
uiAMs Haynes. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1953, 386 pp., $4. 

This book by the author of several other volumes 
concerned with the chemical industry is written in 
a popular style intended for the layman. It traces 
the development of the industrial use of cellulose 
and cellulose derivatives, including the story of 
when, where, how, and by whom the discoveries 
and inventions were made and the research car- 
ried on. The varied uses, economic value, and 
importance of cellulose and cellulose derivatives 
in our civilization are emphasized. 

Probably the book contains more information 
directly pertaining to textiles and clothing than to 
other fields of home economics. One chapter con- 
tains a very generalized and popular discussion of 
the chemistry of cellulose; three chapters are con- 
cerned with rayon; and one tells of the use of 
nitrocellulose for coated fabrics. There are also 
chapters on chemical cotton and wood cellulose, 
which serve as raw materials for rayon and other 
cellulosic products. Non-textile materials widely 
used in the home, including lacquers, films, and 
plastics, are discussed. 

This is not a book suitable for use as a text or a 
basic reference but rather one which may be read 
relatively quickly and easily to gain a broad view 
of the industrial development and importance of 
cellulose and cellulose derivatives.—FLoreNce E. 
Perzet, University of Alabama. 


Fabrics. By Grace Denny. Seventh edition, re- 
vised. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, 
221 pp., $5. 

This standard volume has been reorganized and 
brought up to date with additional illustrations and 
complete cross references to include recent de- 
velopments in textiles. 

The five parts into which the seventh edition is 
divided are: “Evaluation of Textiles,” “Fabric Defi- 
nitions,” “Textile Terms, Processes, and Finishes,” 
“Standards for Textile Purchasing,” and “Refer- 
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ences.” The format has been improved and a 
number of pertinent illustrations have been added. 
The appendix lists trade-marks and addresses of 
manufacturers, obsolete fabric names, and dis- 
continued processes and finishes. 

Fabrics is a valuable source of authoritative in- 
formation. It defines fabrics, weaves, yarns, fibers, 
processes, and finishes. Simple home tests are 
offered to help the consumer evaluate textile 
quality. Some information on standards has been 
compiled. The book continues to be a dependable 
and indispensable reference for students, teachers, 
designers, manufacturers, and homemakers.—HEN- 
M. Toompson, University of Alabama. 


The Economic Organization of Agriculture. By 
THeoporeE W. Scuuttz. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953, 374 pp., $5.50. 
Economic instability in agriculture, its causes, 

and ways of dealing with it are the central prob- 
lems to which Dr. Schultz again turns his attention. 
The Economic Organization of Agriculture deals 
with much the same problems as his earlier well- 
known Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. Addi- 
tional material is introduced, however, and more 
attention is paid to how agriculture can best or- 
ganize to cope with instability. 

Chapter 5, which discusses income elasticities of 
farm products, and Chapter 6, on the effect of 
nutrition education on demand and supply of food, 
will be of special interest to home economists. 
The presentation of data from family expenditure 
studies brings together much information not easily 
accessible and interprets the data in the light of 
problems of the economic instability of agriculture 
and the factors that affect shifts in supply and 
demand schedules. These sections in particular 
would be helpful to students of consumption eco- 
nomics, food economics, or marketing, in addition 
to being of interest to agricultural students. 

The last part, on ways to organize agriculture to 
decrease instability of agricultural prices and in- 
come, provides a discussion of current problems of 
price supports for agricultural products, production 
rigidities, effect of price supports on consumption, 
and alternative methods for supporting farm in- 
come. Dr. Schultz rejects current methods for 
handling agricultural problems although he would 
make income payments to farmers in times of 
depression. His presentation is stimulating even 
though his alternatives are not clearly spelled out 
in terms of practical program proposals.—BARBARA 
B. Reacan, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 
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Engagement and Marriage. By Ernest W. Bur- 
cess and Paut Watuin. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1953, 819 pp., $5.50. 

Burgess and Wallin, in this new volume, have 
undertaken an impressive task in their attempt to 
satisfy three diverse audiences: “(1) young people 
at the college level interested in research knowl- 
edge which will aid them in preparing for mar- 
riage; (2) professional persons: lawyers, ministers, 
physicians, social workers, and teachers, as well as 
professional marriage counselors, all of whom are 
called upon to give information and advice to 
young people; and (3) research workers and 
teachers who have a scientific interest in the find- 
ings of research in the field of courtship and mar- 
riage.” It seems to this reviewer that they have 
succeeded in their second and third objectives 
much more than in their first. Young people who 
are considering marriage will, in most cases, prefer 
the more popularized and generalized texts. 

The book is based on the research findings of 
Burgess and Wallin which are largely procured 
through a refinement of the original Burgess and 
Cottrell scales. It reports, however, data secured 
from couples before marriage and again some time 
after marriage and thus avoids the criticism which 
earlier predictive studies received. Through this 
volume, much new material on engagement and 
early marriage adjustment which has previously 
not been in print is made available. The popu- 
lation from which the study sample is drawn is very 
much biased in favor of the college world. The 
reader will need to take this into account in the 
application of the findings. As the authors state, 
this volume clearly indicates the need for new re- 
search tools if knowledge is to be accumulated 
beyond that which surveys and questionnaires can 
provide. 

This will, no doubt, become a valuable reference 
book for the serious student of engagement and 
marriage. It is unlikely that it will supplant the 
existing texts for courses which are service in 
nature. It would be more appropriate for the strictly 
sociological course. The stature that Burgess and 
Wallin have achieved as leaders in research make 
this a must for anyone teaching in the “family” 
area.—GLENN R. Hawkes, Iowa State College. 


An Introduction to Family Relationships. By 
SMart and Russet SMart. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1953, 317 pp., $3.75. 
This book stands alone as compared to other 

books in the same field. While it is not new in 

substance, its authors are particularly qualified to 
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write from the real life experiences of a happy and 
successful family. 

It discusses the respective members of a family 
and the sources of their behavior as parents and 
siblings or husband and wife. It deals, also, with 
the early social contacts of friends and associates. 

The book has charm and its facts are presented 
in a clear style. The illustrations are meaningful 
and natural. 

The problems which follow each chapter invite 
interest. They, with the references for further 
reading, make this book a complete and fascinating 
study for young men and women. Through an 
insight into their past experiences, they will be 
better able to evaluate their present station as well 
as the course to be pursued in the future. 

This book surely will create an awareness in 
young people of the many influences in their lives 
and in those of their family and associates and will 
increase their interest in promoting better family 
relationships.-EmMa W. Warts, Allegheny (Penn- 
sylvania) County Schools. 


Young Folks at Home. By Fiorence LAGANKE 
Harris and Treva E. KaurrmMan. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, 
444 pp., $3.20. 

Both authors are qualified by training and ex- 
perience to contribute favorably to a homemaking 
program for teen-agers. Florence LaGanke Harris 
is an author, teacher, columnist, and home eco- 
nomics consultant; Treva Kauffman is a former 
teacher, a member of the 1930 White House Con- 
ference Committee on Child Health and Protection 
and of the Girls Service League of America, an 
author, a lecturer, and now associate state super- 
visor of the New York homemaking program. 

Feeling that junior high school home economics 
tends in many instances to overwhelm the student 
with more than he is capable of comprehending, 
the authors have chosen to develop ten topics as 
units. Each of these units is close to the ex- 
periences of growing up, and the learnings and 
subject matter are geared to the major interests of 
students in their teens. 

The activities and problems for school and home 
which follow each unit are carefully chosen. They 
might well serve as the activity program for the 
beginning teacher and a source of some enrichment 
for the experienced one. 

Illustrative materials, bibliography, and visual 
aids are listed at the end of each chapter. However, 
so little has been written in homemaking for this 
age level that one finds most of the references too 
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mature for the student but certainly of some help 
to the teacher. 

Because of the philosophy of junior high school 
education and the vast area covered by home eco- 
nomics, it is difficult to present this work in what 
appears a logical order. We must remember, how- 
ever, that a homemaker’s day may start with break- 
fast, include laundry work, caring for children, 
other family meals, and end with family entertain- 
ment. Good home making then strives to share the 
knowledge of how to do these things efficiently 
and happily. Young Folks at Home serves as a 
great help.—Grace Munna t, Pittsburgh Board of 
Education. 


You and Your Family. By Bernice MILBURN 
Moore and Dororny M. Leany. Revised edition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, 440 
pp., $3. 

The many users of this popular book will wel- 
come the new and somewhat revised edition. You 
and Your Family has proved a good basic text for 
personal development and family relationships units 
both in home economics classes for girls and for 
family living classes of boys and girls. Included 
among the topics to which realistic and rather 
thorough consideration is given are those devoted 
to the individual and his relationships to his 
family, the problems of family living, the establish- 
ment of the new family, and the family and the 
community. 

The text has been brought up to date although 
without major changes. References to population, 
family income, and birth and divorce rates have 
been revised on the basis of the 1950 Census. 
Changes in the housing situation and juvenile de- 
linquency are noted, as are the effects on family 
living of the Korean conflict, television, and other 
developments since the 1948 edition. 

The lists of suggested activities have been ex- 
panded to include sociodrama and the use of some 
of the newer films, filmstrips, and books. Some 
attractive and appropriate new pictures have been 
added to illustrate the text.—Marie Dirks, Illinois 
State Normal University. 


Housing and Home Management. By Dora S. 
Lewis, JEAN O. Burns, and Estuer F. Secner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953, 312 
pp-, $3.20. 

This is the third in a series of books for home 
economics education in secondary schools, edited 
by Dora Lewis. The main emphasis in this book 
is placed on selection, arrangement, and utilization 
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of housing, space, home equipment, and furnish- 
ings to improve family living. 

It contains many excellent illustrations of house 
plans, furnishings, equipment, and good techniques 
in caring for the house, furnishings, and equip- 
ment. 

In the beginning chapter, the family life cycle 
is considered as a basis for studying and planning 
housing for the family. Comfortable family enjoy- 
ment is considered throughout the book. The chap- 
ter on “Housekeeping Management” contains many 
helpful ideas for developing good management 
practices, and the glossary is rich in illustrated 
ideas on cleaning techniques. 

This book will be valuable to high school 
teachers and to juniors and seniors in high school 
as a text or reference.—Eva W. ScuLty, Arizona 
Department of Vocational Education. 


Making Money in Your Kitchen. By HELEN STONE 
Hovey. New York: Wilfred Funk, 1953, 310 pp., 
$3.95. 

This book is an excellent introduction to money- 
making possibilities for all women who desire to 
remain at home but wish to contribute to the family 
income. It is not a book giving a wide variation 
of things a woman can do but one listing and 
describing the cooking skills which may be used for 


a profitable home-kitchen business. 


Mrs. Hovey shows extensive and thorough re- 
search by giving step-by-step advice, sources of 
information for finding additional aids, and useful 
information for “making money in your kitchen.” 
Her chapters on “Good Management” and “Busi- 
ness Is Business” should be given first consideration 
after the cookery skill has been developed to the 
point of effectiveness. 

The book contains a comprehensive selection of 
case histories showing what can be learned from 
experiences of women who have developed success- 
ful home business enterprises. These stories make 
the book interesting and stimulating. There are 
listings of over 1600 products that women can 
make, showing how any one might be developed 
into a money-making business. 

This book will help the woman who enjoys cook- 
ing and desires to increase the family income, both 
to realize the many factors which enter into making 
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a kitchen career a success and to avoid the things 
which might lead to unnecessary failure.—-EucENIA 
D. Hatcuer, Homemaker Testing Service, Wash- 
ington, 


United States Government Organization Manual 
1953-54. Revised as of July 1, 1953. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 734 pp., 
$1. 


Handbook of Dietetics for Nurses. By CATHERINE 
F. Harris. London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox 
[available through The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore |, 1953, 196 pp., $4. 


The Short-Cut Cookbook. By Eprrn M. Barner. 
Reprinted. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1953, 145 pp., $1. 


Casserole Magic. By LousENE Rousseau BRUNNER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, 180 pp., $3. 


Complete Cookbook for Infra-red Broiler and 
Rotisserie. By Neppa Casson ANDERS. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1953, 219 
pp.» $3. 


Sultan’s Pleasure and Other Turkish Recipes. 
By Rosin Howe and Pautine Espir. New York: 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1953, 152 pp., $3. 


The Complete Meat Cookbook. By Beru BaiLey 
McLean and Tuora Hecstap CAMPBELL. Peoria, 
Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co. Inc., 1953, 559 pp., 
$5.95. 


501 Easy Cocktail Canapes. By OLGA be LESLiE 
Leicu. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1953, 151 pp., $3. 


Delicious Seafood Recipes. By Lovis Garrison. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953, 
204 pp., $3. 


Some Conjugated Proteins: A Symposium. Wi.- 
u1aM H. Core, Editor. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953, 73 pp., 
$1.75. 
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“Incentives Used in Motivating 
Professional Growth of Teachers” con- 
tains a list of incentives used effec- 
tively by principals and a similar list 
made by teachers. Many of the book- 
let's 20 pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the motivations, problems, 
and possibilities of in-service training 
in both large and small schools. The 
report was published in the April 
issue of the Quarterly of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and is now avail- 
able from Dr. Charles W. Boardman, 
professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Price 25 
cents; 10 or more, 15 cents each. 


“Education for Self-Understand- 
ing” reports discussions on what the 
secondary school might do to help 
young people have healthy attitudes 
toward themselves and others. The 
54-page pamphlet bears the subtitle 
“The Role of Psychology in the High 
School Program,” and the authors are 
Arthur T. Jersild of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Kenneth Helfant 
of the Project for Education in Human 
Relations and Mental Health, Public 
Schools, Rye, New York, together with 
the associates who took part in the 
discussions. The conference was called 
to define issues and possibilities in 
promoting psychological understand- 
ing at the high school level. In the 
concluding comment, the statement is 
made, “The fact that many high 
schools already offer courses in psy- 
chology while others teach psycho- 
logical concepts by giving attention 
to personal problems, parent-child 
relationships, preparation for marriage 
and family life, vocational guidance, 
and the like, underscores the need for 
preparing prospective teachers for this 
kind of work.” The report, which in- 
cludes a list of references and selected 
readings, may be ordered by title from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. Price 85 cents. 


Anyone may feel some confidence 
in preparing for his first television 
presentation after reading “Television 
for You, A Handbook for Extension 
Agents.” How to plan the program 
and arrange for it, how to use the 
different kinds of visual aids to best 
advantage, how to organize a “run- 
down script,” as well as_ television 
terms and what they mean, are all 
told in the 24 pages with the help of 
illustrations. This is a publication of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and is listed as Agriculture Handbook 
No. 55—1953. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 15 cents. 


“Healthy Personality Develop- 
ment in Children as Related to Pro- 
grams of the Federal Government,” a 
report of the interagency conference 
on the subject held under the auspices 
of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation 
and the Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, is 
written in a way to make the reader 
feel he was at the conference and 
had the opportunity to know the rep- 
resentatives. The background material 
from the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth is reported in- 
formally by two of the participants, 
and significant parts of the discussions 
are recorded. 

Order the 154-page report from the 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., 
216 North Dawson Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Price $1. 


For aid in assessing community 
needs in social services intended to 
improve children’s family living, one 
might turn to a new 52-page publica- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau called 
“Children Living in Their Own 
Homes.” It lists services which should 
be available for children who are 
neglected or abused or in need of 
substitute care, as well as those for 
parents needing help in dealing with 
behavior problems. Order by title 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
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Washington 25, D.C. Single copies 
are 20 cents, and orders for 100 or 
more may be had at 25 per cent 
discount. 


“The Family in the Urban Com- 
munity” was the title of the 1953 
Spring Lecture Series of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. The three 
lectures have been published in a 45- 
page booklet. Lecturers were: Mar- 
garet Mead, anthropologist, who spoke 
on “The Impact of Cultural Changes 
on the Family”; Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
consulting engineer, who spoke on 
“Technology Changes Family Pat- 
terns”; and David R. Mace, teacher, 
counselor, and writer in the field of 
marriage and the family, who spoke 
on “Changing Dynamics of Family 
Interaction.” Order the booklet. by 
title from the Librarian, Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. Price 35 cents. 


“Vitamin Retention and Palat- 
ability of Certain Fresh and Frozen 
Vegetables in Large-Scale Food Serv- 
ice” is a new title on the list of 
bulletins of the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
gives results of research using the 
regular cooking, equipment in the 
cafeteria of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, which at the time served 
2500 meals daily. The bulletin, whose 
number is 891, is in limited supply 
but is on file in land-grant college and 
many other libraries throughout the 
country. 


“Rhode Island Normal and Ther- 
apeutic Diet Guide” is being used 
extensively by doctors, hospitals, wel- 
fare agencies, nursing homes, and 
similar groups in that state and is 
being made available to others who 
wish to order it. The 31-page booklet, 
approved by the medical society, the 
health department, and the dietetic 
association of Rhode Island, largely 
contains charts arranged for ready 
reference. The chart giving the weekly 
requirements of adults on the different 
therapeutic diets will prove especially 
helpful to agencies giving public as- 
sistance funds. Order the booklet 
from the Rhode Island Department of 
Health, State Office Building, Room 
365, Providence, Rhode Island. Price 
50 cents. 
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GENERAL 

Colonel Miriam E. Perry, USAF 
(WMSC), chief of the Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, and Major 
Moxie F. Goll, MSC, USA, were mar- 
ried at the Post Chapel, Fort Myer, 
Arlington, Virginia, on September 26. 
The bride will continue as chief of the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Head- 
quarters USAF. 

A subscription to the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics is awarded an- 
nually by Epsilon Chapter of Omicron 
Nu at the University of Illinois to a 
sophomore student with the highest 
grade point average. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. A. M. Berry of Brisbane, 
Australia, newly elected president of 
the Associated Country Women of 
the World, Beryl Hearnden of Lon- 
don, England, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the ACWW, and Mrs. 
Helen Carlton Smith, former vice- 
president of the ACWW, were in 
North Carolina from September 14 to 
17 studying the home demonstration 
program. Before going out in the 
counties to observe the program in 
action, the visitors were shown colored 
slides of home demonstration activi- 
ties in the 100 counties of the state. 
They were guests in the homes of 
home demonstration club women in 
Wake, Nash, Johnston, and Edge- 
comb Counties. 

Mrs. Berry and Miss Hearnden also 
spent several days in September in 
Kentucky as the house guests of 
Myrtle Weldon, state leader of home 
demonstration work. They visited 
Bluegrass horse farms, saw “My 
Old Kentucky Home” at Bardstown, 
attended a county-wide extension 
leaders’ training meeting, a regular 
homemakers’ club meeting, a home- 
makers’ garden club meeting, and 
were entertained at tea by the officers 
and leaders of the Fayette County 
Homemakers’ Association. 

Clara Tucker, head of the home 
economics department at Louisiana 
State University, and a consultant for 
the Ford Foundation’s work in Pakis- 
tan, spent August traveling in various 


parts of the United States with Mrs. 
Satnam Mahmood, home economist 
from Punjab, and with Habid Som- 
jee, architect for the home economics 
building to be erected at the new 


College of Home Economics in 
Lahore, Pakistan. For purposes of 
observation they visited home eco- 
nomics departments at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma A & M College, the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
Davis, and Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Viola Callahan has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from the 
Hoxie (Arkansas) High School to 
serve as teacher and supervisor for 
the government of India. She is lo- 
cated at Plested Girls School, Merrut, 
U.P., India. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ARKANSAS. “Homemaking Edu- 
cation Helps in Improving Community 
Living” was the theme of the annual 
conference for homemaking teachers 
held at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, from August 18 to 21. 

“Parade of Progress in Home 
Demonstration Work” was _ the 
theme of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Arkansas Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs held at 
the Arkansas Schools for the Blind 
and Deaf in Little Rock from August 
11 to 14. Seventy-four County Home 
Demonstration Councils were repre- 
sented by 698 home demonstration 
club members 

“Preparing for Another 50 Years 
of Service” will be the theme of the 
Annual Extension Conference to be 
held in Little Rock at the Lafayette 
Hotel from December 7 to 9. 

Earnestine Camp, instructor in 
home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas for the past two 
years, has joined the state supervisory 
staff of the School ‘Lunch Service of 
the State Department of Education. 
She will have charge of the program 
in northwest Arkansas. 

CONNECTICUT. The theme “As 
Others See Us” of the 1953 Fall 
Conference of Home Economics 
Teachers sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education at the Norwich 
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Inn inspired the program-of-work 
committee to include plans for the 
teachers meeting in eight regions in 
the state to consider: (a) using all 
possible means for good public rela- 
tions in the local community, (b) re- 
questing teachers to assist in com- 
pleting the “1953 Picture of Home 
Economics” so that a committee may 
prepare an article for publication, and 
(c) publishing a report containing a 
description of classroom experiences 
which haved proved successful tools 
for good public relations. 

Raymond Fay, chief of the Bureau 
of Public Understanding of the State 
Department of Education, was co- 
ordinator for the Conference. 

J. Wendell Yeo, vice-president of 
Boston University, spoke at the open- 
ing banquet on “The Family Looks at 
Education”; Dean Elizabeth Eckhardt 
May of the University of Connecticut 
presented “The Future Perfect,” a talk 
on recruitment, at a fireside chat; and 
Mrs. Augusta Street, former president 
of the Tri-State Council on Family 
Relations, discussed “Private Lives in 
the Public Eye.” 

Ruth C. Cowles, consultant, and 
Mrs. Grace Harrison, associate consult- 
ant of the home economics education 
service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, were the conference leaders. 

The Connecticut Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association held its first 
state-wide meeting of the year in con- 
junction with that of the Connecticut 
Education Association on October 30 
at the First Church of Christ in West 
Hartford. Ralph G. Eckert, new head 
of the department of child develop- 
ment and family relations at the 
University of Connecticut, discussed 
“Education for Family Living” with 
emphasis on the high school and col- 
lege level. 

“The Role of Home Economics 
in General Education” was the 
theme of the fall Tri-State Conference 
for the Intercollege Group of Southern 
New England held at Connecticut 
College. Speakers included Russell 
C. Smart of the University of Rhode 
Island and Elda Robb of Simmons 
College. 

Home economists took part in a 
workshop on the etiology of men- 
tally retarded children held under 
the direction of Yale University and 
New Haven State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Edith M. Cushman, school 
lunch supervisor in Connecticut, as- 
sumed office as president-elect of the 
American School Food Service Asso- 
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ciation at its convention in Boston 
from November 13 to 15. 

ILLINOIS. “Enriching Contem- 
porary Living” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, held in 
Chicago the first week in November. 
Scheduled speakers and their subjects 
included: Hazel Kyrk, professor emer- 
itus of the University of Chicago, 
“Home Economics and the Level of 
Living”; William M. Smith, Jr., pro- 
fessor of family relationships at the 
Pennsylvania State College, “Sources 
of Strength in Family Living”; 
Dorothy Clark Bohnen, former lec- 
turer at Northwestern University, 
“Planning the House for Family Liv- 
ing”; and Louise Leonard Wright, 
midwest director of the Institute of 
International Education, “United Na- 
tions—History on the March.” Thelma 
Porter, chairman of home economics 
at the University of Chicago, was pro- 
gram chairman. 

One hundred fifty new high school 
teachers met for a two-day confer- 
ence in Springfield on August 24 and 
25. Talks and discussions were on 
developing the home-experience pro- 
gram, adult classes, and public re- 
lations. 

Gladys Gallup, assistant chief of 
the division of field studies and train- 
ing in the U.S. Extension Service, was 
at the University of Illinois from 
September 23 to 25 to work with 
home economics extension specialists 
on problems of evaluation. 

IOWA. “Problems Related to 
College Clubs” was the theme of the 
meeting of the department of colleges 
and universities of the Iowa Home 
Economics Association at Simpson 
College, Indianola, on October 3. 
Florence Fallgatter of Iowa State Col- 
lege served as leader of a panel con- 
_ sisting of club advisers and the AHEA 
field secretary, Frances Urban. 

“Children in the Home,” an 11- 
week credit TV course, was conducted 
over Iowa State College Station WOI 
during the spring quarter by Glenn 
Hawkes, head of the child develop- 
ment department at the College. The 
course was the first to be offered by 
the division of home economics tele- 
vision of Station WOI on a credit 
basis. Registrants followed the series 
from their homes, then traveled to 
the campus for midterm and _ final 
examinations. 

Conducted as a regular class, the 
course was taught with the use of 
films made in the College nursery 
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school in order to provide laboratory 
experience for TV viewers. The course 
also gave opportunity for the division 
to evaluate the effectiveness of TV 
teaching for credit and problems in- 
volved in conducting such teaching. 

Elizabeth Beveridge, recently 
housing specialist of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been appointed professor 
and head of the department of house- 
hold equipment at Iowa State College, 
succeeding Louise J. Peet. 

KANSAS. Homemaker members of 
the Kansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation are working to create good 
public relations for home economics. 
They are writing magazine articles; 
encouraging girls to study home eco- 
nomics in school and college; creating 
good consumer contacts by informing 
merchants of the nature of consumer 
studies and successfully stimulating 
interest in providing information and 
instruction for customers; and obtain- 
ing regular supplies of good _peri- 
odicals in various areas of home 
economics to be passed from one 
homemaker to another. 

The Topeka Home Economics 
Club has a membership this year of 
85, including homemakers, dietitians, 
teachers, journalists, and home econ- 
omists in business. Projects for the 
year include giving a career tea, pro- 
viding and awarding scholarships for 
outstanding high school girls going 
on to college home economics, help- 
ing with the State Hospital program, 
maintaining membership in the Inter- 
club Council, and sending professional 
magazines and publications to New 
Zealand. 

Vivian V. Rockwood, former head 
of the home economics department at 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire, has been appointed pro- 
fessor and acting head of the home 
economics department at the Munici- 
pal University of Wichita. 

Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia reports that Mrs. Marian 
Buck Wilson is teaching classes in 
foods and nutrition and that Mrs. 
Mabel Scott is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the campus laboratory 
school. 

At Kansas State College, new in- 
structors are Mrs. Louise Langford 
in child welfare and euthenics, Mrs. 
Nancy Goetsch in clothing and tex- 
tiles, Mrs. Ethelind Gibson in foods 
and nutrition, Dorothy Larery in 
household economics, and Hazel 
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Parry and Mrs. Lydia Faubion in 
institutional management. 

KENTUCKY. In July and August, 
the home demonstration department 
of the Kentucky Extension Service 
was hostess to two guests from Leba- 
non, Mrs. Adalaide Richani and 
Mrs. Loreen Rihani, volunteer social 
workers in Beirut. As they were in- 
terested particularly in village crafts, 
nutrition and health, schools, home 
economics training, and other means 
of rural development, their program 
was planned by Myrtle Weldon, state 
leader of home demonstration work, 
to meet these requests. 

They visited Berea College, lived 
for a few days in rural homes, at- 
tended community and county-wide 
meetings of homemakers, made home 
visits to see some of the work of club 
members, attended a county fair, 
spent some time in the School of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Kentucky, observed the work of the 
local Red Cross, and conferred with 
various social agencies. 

LOUISIANA. Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute’s department of home 
economics has recently become a 
School of Home Economics with 
Marie Louise Comeaux as director. 

To help teachers enrich the 
learning experiences of junior and 
senior high school students, a Home 
Economics Education Workshop for 
teachers was held at Northwestern 
State College during the summer. 

“Toward Better Teaching of 
Homemaking” was the theme of the 
Fifth Annual Vocational Conference 
held at Louisiana State University in 
June. 

Caroline T. Jones, formerly of the 
Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, has joined the staff of Loui- 
siana Polytechnic Institute as assistant 
professor of home economics and 
director of the Home Management 
House. 

Virginia Johnson of Ruston is a 
new faculty member at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. She will direct 
business education majors and teach 
foods and nutrition. 

Jacqueline Martin, who has just 
completed training in dietetics at the 
University of Chicago Hospital, is in 
charge of the student center at South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 

Mary Wickham, textile and cloth- 
ing teacher at Southeastern Louisiana 
Institute, became Mrs. Tom Maddox 
in August. She is continuing her 
teaching. 
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Indispensable 
reading for the 


home economist 
and 
social worker 


The 
Family 
in the 
American 
Economy 
by Hazel Kyrk 


An analysis of the eco- 
nomic position of the Ameri- 
can family as affected by 
income, market structure, 
standards of living, con- 
sumer production, competi- 
tion, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, monetary inflation, 
protective legislation and 
other factors. Every imagi- 
nable influence on family 
income is presented in a dy- 
namic style which makes the 
book a fascinating study. No 
other author has presented 
so complete a picture of the 
economic concerns of the 
American family. An ideal 
textbook. $6.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Frances Watts, recently of the 
University of Arkansas, has joined the 
staff at Northwestern State College 
to be in charge of the Home Manage- 
ment House. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Guest speak- 
ers at the annual convention of the 
North Carolina Home Economics 
Association, held in the Textile Build- 
ing of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege in Raleigh on November 6 and 7, 
were Mrs. Glenna McGinnis, foods 
editor of Woman’s Day, who discussed 
“Why Put Off Living Till Tomor- 
row?”; and Rachel Martens, associate 
editor of the Farm Journal, who spoke 
on “Home Economics at Home.” The 
program also included a tour of a 
Colonial Stores warehouse and a 
demonstration on “Light Conditioning 
for Living at Home” by Glenn E. 
Park, regional vice-president of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has four 
new staff members in the School of 
Home Economics this year: Mrs. 
Richard Boquist, a graduate of Par- 
sons School of Design, instructor in 
clothing and textiles; Sara Luella 
Laughlin, formerly of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, director of the 
home economics cafeteria; and Bette 
J. Allison, instructor in housing and 
home management, and Savannah 
Day, research assistant in a housing 
project, both of whom received their 
MS degrees from the Woman's Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Allen Wall Hunter joined 
the home economics staff of Greens- 
boro College at the beginning of the 
fall semester. 

Charlotte Womble, who received 
her MS degree from the Woman's 
College last June, is in charge of 
home economics at Flora Macdonald 
College this year. 

Inez Schoulte is a new staff mem- 
ber in the home economics depart- 
ment of East Carolina College, where 
she will teach foods and nutrition. 
She received her MS degree at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, where she taught while doing 
graduate work. 

Mrs. Faye Coleman is the new 
assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. She received her 
M.Ed. degree from the Woman’s Col- 
lege, -University of North Carolina, 
last June. 

A four-year course in home eco- 
nomics is now offered at Western 
Carolina College, Cullowhee. Marion 


December 1953 


Dixon is in charge of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Clara C. Cer- 
veny, dean of the School of Home 
Economics of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, has been granted a 
leave of absence. While she is away 
a council of department chairmen will 
serve as a committee on policy mat- 
ters with Mrs. Ella M. Olson acting 
as co-ordinator. Mrs. Olson formerly 
taught at Macalester College, Kansas 
State College, and North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College and served as assist- 
ant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for North Dakota. 

Grace DeLong, North Dakota 
home demonstration leader, was an 
official guest at a gathering on August 
29 of the members of the Women’s 
Institute of Manitoba and the North 
Dakota Homemakers Clubs at the 
International Peace Gardens in Clear- 
water, Manitoba, Canada. This event 
was part of the activities planned by 
the Manitoba women when a group 
of 24 women, representing 12 coun- 
tries, who had attended the Triennial 
Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Toronto were 
their week-end guests. 

TENNESSEE. The University of 
Tennessee has expanded its research 
program in home economics in the 
following areas: family living (a new 
regional project of the agricultural 
experiment station) of which Harold 
Holloway is in charge; adaptability of 
electricity to southern homes, of which 
Alice Oglesby, formerly with the 
General Electric food research and 
appliance testing laboratory, assisted 
by Jane Givson, a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, are in charge; 
and a study of space requirements for 
meal preparation and service, a re- 
gional project of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, directed by Lorna 
Gassett, in which farm women prepare 
meals in the experimental kitchen lay- 
outs with written and memo-motion 
records made of 40 experimental 
meals. 

Druzilla Kent has returned to the 
University of Tennessee and resumed 
her responsibilities as head of the 
department of home economics edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Myra Bishop has succeeded 
Mrs. Elisabeth L. Speer, retired, as 
head of the department of home 
management at the University of 
Tennessee. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee for the 1953-54 
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session include: Dr. Ilene Brown, 
associate professor of home economics 
education to succeed Letty Mitchell 
Hayes: Dr. Harold D. Holloway, 
associate professor in child develop- 
ment and family relationships, a new 
position; Geraldine Piper, associate 
professor in nutrition in charge of the 
program in public health nutrition, to 
succeed Ruth Huenemann; Paula Sue 
Richardson, instructor and research 
worker in nutrition, to succeed Ruth 
Brennan; and Mrs. Wyndham Parky 
Ware, instructor in the nursery 
school, to succeed Mary Ellen Durrett. 

May Love Gale, home economist 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
presented a talk entitled “Electrical 
Planning Includes Good Lighting” at 
the National Technical Conference of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
in New York City from September 
14 to 17. Her talk was illustrated by 
colored slides of an all-electric home 
just completed in Nashville. 

Two new home economics specialists 
have been added to the Extension 
Service staff: Elizabeth O’Kelley, 
home management specialist, recently 
rural electrification supervisor in the 
northeastern states; and Sue Mayo, 
health and nutrition specialist, former 
home demonstration agent in Henry 
County, who recently completed work 
on her master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Mary Jane Bell, clothing specialist, 
who has been in Europe for a year 
on a Fulbright scholarship, has _re- 
turned to the Tennessee Extension 
Service. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Hunter who 
formerly taught home economics at 
Forest School at Chapel Hill, Ten- 
nessee, has joined the staff of the 
dietary department at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital as manager of cafe- 
teria services. She succeeds Mrs. Jane 
Yarborough Vukelich, who has ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the 
Peabody Demonstration School cafe- 
teria. 

Henriette Keyes has resigned her 
position at Nashville General Hospital 
and has returned to her home in 
Missouri. 

Chrissa Wendt, recently clinic and 
teaching dietitian at Jefferson Hill- 
man Hospital in Birmingham, has 
joined the home economics staff at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. She 
succeeds Mrs. Janet B. Wright, who 
has gone to Louisiana, where her hus- 
band is on the agriculture staff at 
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Mrs. Charlene Mullins has been 
appointed to a new position in child 
development and family relationships 
at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. A 
nursery school is a new feature on the 
campus. 

VIRGINIA. Monthly programs in 
the 1952-53 series planned by the 
Richmond Home Economics Asso- 
ciation included a talk on “Home 
Economics Comes to Germany” by 
Mrs. Mavis Gibbs of the Southern 
Planter magazine; a talk on “Public 
Relations” when bosses were enter- 
tained at a reception; demonstrations 


of Christmas decorations and Christ- 
mas stories the whole family could 
enjoy, along with a Christmas auction; 
a talk on “Money Management for 
Women” by a local banker; a dis- 
cussion of newer nutrition trends by 
A. June Bricker of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; a demon- 
stration-discussion of “Home Furnish- 
ings” by an interior decorator; in- 
formal group discussion of “Careers 
in Home Economics” with suggestions 
for future action in selective recruit- 
ment; and a card party sponsored by 
the ways and means committee. 


SucaRYL, reducers 
and diabetics can have sugar- 
like sweetness in foods with- 
out adding calories. Stable to 
heat, SucaRyYL retains full 
sweetness in cooking and 
canning, leaves no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. 

At pharmacies in tablets and 
solution; also calcium form 


for low- 


salt diets. 


NEW RECIPE BOOKLET 
available at pharmacies or by 
writing Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Time she tried SUCARYL 


(Cyclamate, Abbott ) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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No, not as your grandparents or even 
your parents did. The doctors have 
learned in recent years that there is 
much that can be done to help make all 
of life’s years happy and productive. 


They have learned that a zest for liv- 
ing, a liking for people, serenity of 
spirit, peace of mind, sensible living 
and eating, all are important. They now 
know that good eating habits in partic- 
ular have a vital bearing on the reten- 
tion of physical vigor, mental alertness 
and above all the protection of the 
heart, the arteries, the glandular system 
and the digestive tract. 


Your doctor will tell you that a diet 
based upon the generous use of such 
protective foods as fresh fruits, green- 
leafy vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat 
not only helps to keep you healthy but 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A 
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old?” 


has a lot to do with keeping your 
physical stamina and mental alertness 
“young |! 

At any age the protective foods 
should be used generously in the daily 
diet. Among the best, as we grow older, 
are bananas, because of their easy di- 
gestibility, because they do not require 
vigorous chewing, because they supply 
needed vitamins and minerals, because 
they are effective in weight control, and 
because they have such a beneficent 


effect on the entire digestive system. 


Why not eat to add life to your years 


as well as to add years to your life! 


Because of the many appetizing ways 
in which bananas can be served, as well 
as because of their importance in nutri- 
tion, bananas are now being used more 


widely than ever by people of all ages. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE RIGHT FOODS. 


. IF YOU DO NOT KNOW WHAT THE “RIGHT” 
FOODS ARE, ASK YOUR DOCTOR. 
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A new model upright vacuum 
cleaner featuring a “Toss-Away” dis- 
posable bag is being made available 
nationally by Westinghouse early in 
1954. This appliance is named “The 
Automatic,” says Westinghouse, be- 
cause it has: nozzle adjustment for 
different carpet thicknesses, self-ad- 
justing handle for various cleaning 
and storage positions, and a free- 
floating brush roll which constantly 
adapts to maintain contact with the 


carpet. 


A consumer service field staff 
program was launched by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking this fall with 
the placing of home economists in 
four different regions of the United 
States as a co-operative project of the 
Bakers of America Program and the 
consumer service department of the 
Institute. 

New staff members who will carry 
out the program and their locations 
are: Mary E. Kuhlman, recently home 
management supervisor with the 
Farmers Home Administration, in 
Dallas; Marguerite Robinson, who 
previously served as home economist 
with firms in the milling and dairy 
industries, in Chicago; Ann Russell, 
recently with the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, in Atlanta; and Una R. 
Wood, who recently worked as di- 
rector of a similar field staff program 
and as chapter director of nutrition for 
the American Red Cross, in Los 
Angeles. 


F. Eugenia Whitehead is the 
newly appointed director of nutrition 
education of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil. In her new position she will work 
closely with the programs of 65 affili- 
ated dairy councils, aiding them in 
community nutrition education pro- 
grams. She will also work with na- 
tional professional health and educa- 
tion groups and government health 
agencies. Dr. Whitehead previously 
held the title of director of nutri- 
tion, research, and education for the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 


New staff member in the home 
economics department of the Camp- 


FROM 


OUR ADVERTISERS — 
AND EXHIBITORS 


bell Soup Company is June Kreider. 
Her work will be in the publicity 
branch of the department, where she 
will prepare releases, develop and test 
recipes, and prepare food photo- 
graphs. Miss Kreider was previously 
in the home service department of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company and 
has taught home economics in high 
school. 


“A Treasury of Apple Pies” 
gives 31 different recipes for apple pie 
provided by home economists who di- 
rect some of the leading recipe de- 
velopment laboratories of the country. 
Publisher of the eight-page illustrated 
booklet, which has pages that are 84 
by 11 for easy reference filing, is the 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. The 
booklet is available free upon request 
to home economists and teachers. To 
obtain, write to Flanley and Wood- 
ward, 30 East 40th Street, New York 
N. ¥. 


Five home economists have been 
added to the Consumer Service De- 
partment of the Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, announces Marye Dahnke, di- 
rector. Margaret Wylie will work with 
the institutional trade, and Julianna 
Austin will work in food photography. 
Others are Mary Anne Trimble, who 
has taught home economics and man- 
aged a high school cafeteria, and two 
recent graduates—Janette Gilchrist 
from the University of Illinois and 
Marjorie Marvel from the University 
of Arizona. 


Two recently developed food 
products are being placed on grocers’ 
shelves this month by General Foods 
Corporation — one a_ calcium-rich, 
quickly prepared hot cereal and the 
other a six-minute dessert. Name of 
the cereal is Post’s Wheat Meal 
Cereal. It is a whole-grain wheat 
cereal, a half-cup serving of which 
contains one-third of the day’s mini- 
mum calcium requirement. 

Jell-O Instant Pudding is the des- 
sert’s name, and it comes in three 
flavors—chocolate, vanilla, and butter- 
scotch. To prepare, the contents of a 
package is combined with a pint of 
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milk and beaten for one minute with 
the rotary egg beater; then the dessert 
must have five minutes to set, and it is 
ready to serve. 


Home economics classes may 
start this month to prepare next year's 
Christmas gifts for children all over 
the world. Using a plan initiated by 
Seventeen but announced in Seven- 
teen at School this month, students at 
the same time participate in a contest 
in which they may win exciting 
prizes. Doll kits containing materials 
for making dolls may be ordered in 
quantity at a price of 15 cents each 
by the home economics classes from 
Seventeen at School, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A copy of “Your Home and 
You” by Carlotta C. Greer may be 
requested for examination and con- 
sideration as a high school text, the 
publishers announce. “The author's 

. treatment of every feature 
that contributes to a happy existence 
in a comfortable home makes it es- 
pecially timely,” say the publishers. 
In the 750 pages are 300 illustrations 
that demonstrate certain activities, 
270 recipes for laboratory practice, 
and many stories which help introduce 
the different topics. To obtain an ex- 
amination copy of the book, write to 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 50 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Meat cookery and pie making 
are the subject of the “ABC” series of 
reprints available from Armour and 
Company as teaching aids. The clear 
photographs that illustrate the basic 
steps will help with the presentation 
of ideas where resources of time and 
materials for laboratory use are 
limited. The set of seven reprints in- 
cludes one on each of these subjects 
—stewing, braising, roasting, broiling, 
the roasting of poultry, the baking of 
a ham, and pie making. The sets may 
be requested, as long as the supply 
lasts, from the Consumer Service De- 
partment, Armour and Company, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Dessert and candy recipe folders 
to use as teaching aids have been pre- 
pared by the home economics depart- 
ment of the Church and Dwight Co., 
Inc. [10 Cedar Street, New York 5, 
N. Y.], makers of Arm & Hammer 
brand and Cow brand baking soda. 
Free copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the address above. 
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47; AHEA Represented at Meeting on “NATO and World 
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1953-54, 513; College Clubs See Kansas City, Learn about 
Careers, 479; Concerning Our Legislative Program, 299; 
Constitution and Bylaws, 525, see also 340; Encourage 
Library Use of AHEA Book [ed.], 46; Family Relation- 
ships Materials from AHEA Workshop a “Best Seller” 
[ed.], 744; For You... A Career in Home Economics Re- 
vised and Reprinted [ed.], 600; 44th Annual Meeting, 49, 
264, 319, 393, 461, 464; High Lights of the Annual Meet- 
ing, 461; Introducing New AHEA Officers, 460; An Issue 
in Reorganization of AHEA, 373; Journat Subscription 
Price to Nonmembers to Be Raised [ed.], 744; Legislative 
Committee Meets, 300; Legislative Green Sheet Available 
on Request [ed.], 46; Legislative Program for 1953-54, 
515, see also 420; Legislative Survey, 110; Meet College 
Friends at Annual Meeting Events, 346; Missouri Wel- 
comes You, 406; New Design for the JournaL, 8; New 
Ideas and New Techniques in Annual Meeting Eye 
Openers, 320; New Life Members of AHEA, 515; New 
York State Association Gives China to AHEA, 419; 1952- 
53 Report of Activities, 481-514; Officers and Committees 
[AHEA]—1953-54, 530; Our Friends in Business—An Ap- 
preciation, 304; Outstanding Seniors Join AHEA, 333; Pay 
AHEA Dues During Spring Months [ed.], 263; PHF 
Apologies to Iowa, North Carolina, and Rhode Island 
[ed.], 667; Place of Divisions and Departments, 374; 
Place of Divisions and Departments in the Organization 
of AHEA, 413; Plans for Action: Divisions and Depart- 
ments, 517-522; Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 
(1953-54), 524; Program of Work for 1952-54, 516; 
Program Plans Begun for AHEA’s 45th Annual Meet- 
ing, 746; Proper Form for Bequests to AHEA [ed.], 46; 
Proposed AHEA Legislative Program for 1953-54, 420; 
Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 
340; Putting the “Value” into Evaluation, 322; Report 
on Conference on Teaching Home Management, 674; Reso- 
lutions from the 1953 Annual Meeting, 513; Scholarships 
Reveal Nations’ Similarities, 232; Spring Meetings of State 
Associations, 50; State Associations Proud of Headquarters, 
48; Statistical Report of State Associations, 523; Sub- 
scribers to New AHEA Publications Plan [ed.], 744; Tak- 
ing Home the 44th Annual Meeting, 600; Teach Home 
Economics—a Career with a Future [ed.], 263; Television 
Kit on Sheets to Be Ready for January Use [ed.], 744; Tex- 
tiles and Clothing Teachers Hold Regional Meetings, 746; 
Treasurer and Investment Committee, From the, 512; The 
Truth about Weight Control, 723; U. S. Institutions That 
Have Co-operated in AHEA International Awards, 346; 
You Are the Key to Better Relations: Theme of 44th An- 
nual Meeting General Sessions, 394; Your Professional 
Meeting Offers Personal—Professional Values, 301; see also 
Committees [AHEA], Departments [AHEA], Divisions 
[AHEA], Journat or Home Economics, and Washington 
News 

AHEA Awards Ellen H. Richards and Effie I. Raitt Fellow- 
ships, 396 

AHEA “Best Seller” and Four New Publications, An [ed.], 
412 

AHEA Cards for Edinburgh Meeting, 266 

AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 525; see also 340 

AHEA Consumer Interests Committee Meets, 48 

AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting, 727 

AHEA Conversation Piece, 745 

AHEA Offers Two Research Fellowships [ed.], 673 

AHEA Participates in Interprofessional Conference, 47 

AHEA Representatives Speak for Homemaking Education, 
47 
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AHEA Represented at Meeting on “NATO and World 
Peace,” 601 

AHEA Votes for National Officers [ed.], 263 

AHEA Workshop to Prepare Materials on Family Relation- 
ships [ed.], 413 

AHEA’s Annual Meeting and Exposition, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, June 23-26, 1953 [photographs], 464 

“American Standard L22—Your Key to Better Textiles” [ed.], 
599 

Annual Meeting Ahead, 258 

Annual Meeting Committees [AHEA], 533 

Annual Meeting of AHEA: Annual Meeting Ahead, 258; 44th 
Annual Meeting in Kansas City, June 23 to 26, 49, 264, 
319, 393, 461, 464; Meet College Friends at Annual Meet- 
ing Events, 346; Missouri Welcomes You, 406; Our Friends 
in Business—An Appreciation, 304; Program Plans Begun 
for AHEA’s 45th Annual Meeting, 746; Taking Home the 
44th Annual Meeting, 600; Your Professional Meeting O!- 
fers Personal—Professional Values, 301 

Antioxidants in the Home Preservation of Foods, 660 

Appearance: Changes in Appearance of Women 45 to 65 
Years of Age Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear Gar- 
ments and Commercial Patterns, 248 

Apple Slices, Home Processing of Frozen and Canned, 663 

Application Blanks for Edinburgh Congress [ed.], 120 

Appraising College Teaching in Alabama, 334 

ArcuipaLp, Juniata H. A Nutrition Education Program in 
Cape Sable Island, 575; [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Are Farm Families Catching Up? 9 

Arranging Adult Homemaking Programs, 564 

Art Division [AHEA], Reports, 487, 517 

Ascorbic Acid, Human Utilization of: A Review of Publica- 
tions, 235 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 481-536 

Aruerton, J. C. Group Planning Brings Results for Home- 
makers, 43 

Attitude Components in Family Life Education Research, 
The Measurement of, 729 

Auditor’s Statement and Certificate [AHEA], 604-605 


B 

Baking: Methods of Determining Size and Shape Require- 
ments of Work Surface for Preparing Products for Baking, 
158; Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 337 

BaTTERMAN, Wayne, et al. Antioxidants in the Home Preser- 
vation of Foods, 660 

BaucuMaN, Sara. Annual Meeting Ahead, 258 

Beamer, Georce C., et al. Selection of Teachers of Home- 
making, 98 

Beans: Canning Snap Beans: Precooked and Raw Pack, 165 

Benver, Dororny (and Lois Dzapo). Help for the Red 
Cross, 668 

Bennett, (and James Wacrters). Personal and 
Social Adjustment of College Home Economics Freshmen, 
29 

Bequests to AHEA, Proper Form for [ed.], 46 

Better Keys, What Did We Discover about Being, 477 

Better Personal Relations, You Are the Key to, 466 

Better Personnel Relations, You Are the Key to, 739 

Better Public Relations, You Are the Key to, 561 

Bisuop, Myra L. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Bram, Marcaret Harris. Changes in Appearance of Women 
45 to 65 Years of Age Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear 
Garments and Commercial Patterns, 248 

Biake, Everyn, et al. A Study of the Preschool Child's 
Clothing in 100 Families of Radford, Virginia, 17: 

Body Mechanics in Sorting the Laundry, 411 

Bonp, HELEN Jupy. Our Friends in Business—An Apprecia- 
tion, 304 

Bonpve, Rutu L. (and Day Monroe). An Issue in Reorgani- 
zation of AHEA, 373 


December 1953 


Books Received: 

Adolescence, 131 

All-In-One Oven Meals, 132 

American Family, The, 430 

America’s Baby Book, 62 

America’s Cook Book, 357 

Antoinette Pope School Cookbook, 431 

Best I Ever Ate, The, 431 

Biography of an Idea, 62 

Careers in the World of Fashion, 616 

Casserole Magic, 758 

Cellulose—the Chemical That Grows, 755 

Chef's Holiday, 357 

Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 618 

Clothing Construction, 618 

Cocine a Gusto, 431 

Community Welfare Organization, 616 

Complete American-Jewish Cook Book, The, 132 

Complete Book of Home Freezing, The, 431 

Complete Cookbook for Infra-red Broiler and Rotisserie, 
758 

Complete Meat Cookbook, The, 758 

Consumer Economics, 686 

Consumer Problems, 356 

Crete, A Case Study of an Underdeveloped Area, 684 

Delicious Seafood Recipes, 758 

Democratic Supervision in Secondary Schools, 755 

Design Your Home for Living, 616 

Desserts America Loves, 132 

Development and Scope of Higher Education in the United 
States, The, 279 

Display for Learning, 356 

Dynamics of Social Action, The, 281 

Early American Design Motifs, 132 

Economic Organization of Agriculture, The, 756 

Education for All American Youth: A Further Look, 280 

Effectiveness of the High School Program in Home Eco- 
nomics, The, 61 

Engagement and Marriage, 756 

Essentials in Interviewing, 356 

Evaluation in Home Economics, 685 

Fabrics, 755 

Family and Its Relationships, The, 686 

Family Life Education in School and Community, 132 

501 Easy Cocktail Canapes, 758 

Food-Borne Infections and Intoxications, 687 

Fundamentals of Chemistry, 431 

Garrulous Gourmet, The, 132 

Girl's Book of Embroidery, 618 

Good Home Cooking Across the U.S.A., 357 

Good Neighbor Recipes, 281 

Growth and Development of the Young Child, 617 

Handbook of Dietetics for Nurses, 758 

Health and Fitness, 687 

Health Resources in the United States, 615 

Home and Its Furnishings, The, 617 

Home Freezer Book for Better Living, The, 431 

Housing and Home Management, 757 

How to Weave Linens, 618 

Ida Bailey Allen’s Step-by-Step Picture Cook Book, 357 

Introduction to Family Relationships, An, 756 

Italian Cooking for the American Kitchen, 357 

It’s Fun to Cook, 357 

Know Your Merchandise, 618 

Lace and Lace-Making, 686 

Low Sodium Cook Book, The, 618 

Magic Cook, The, 357 

Making Money in Your Kitchen, 758 

Making the Most of Your Cooking Time, 132 

Modern Textiles, 357 

Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 357 
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Books Received (Continued) 


Old-Time Pickling and Spicing Recipes, 618 
One Pot Cookery, 357 
Personality in the Making, 131 
Problems of Infancy and Childhood, 431 
Readings in Marriage and the Family, 281 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, The, 615 
Sex-Character Education, 281 
Sharing Family Living, 61 
Short-Cut Cook Book, The, 357 
Short-Cut Cookbook, The [reprint], 758 
Shorthand Fashion Sketching, 618 
Sociology, 615 
Sociology in Educational Practice, 280 
Some Conjugated Proteins. A Symposium, 758 
Study Abroad, 431 
Sultan’s Pleasure and Other Turkish Recipes, 758 
Survey of the Literature of Dental Caries, A, 431 
Sweet Sixteen Cook Book, 357 
Tailoring Suits the Professional Way, 62 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools, 61 
Television Policy for Education, A, 430 
Textile Fabrics and Their Selection, 62 
Textiles & Testing Course of Study, 755 
Today’s Home Living, 615 
Uneducated, The, 685 
United States Government Organizational Manual 1953- 
54, 758 
What to Cook for Company, 281 
When You Marry, 687 
Who Should Go to College, 279 
Women in the Modern World—Their Education and Their 
Dilemmas, 684 
Wonderful Story of How You Were Born, The, 131 
Year from Now, A, 279 
You and Your Family, 757 
You Can Make Your Own Bags and Accessories, 357 
Young Folks at Home, 757 
Young Women in Business, The, 617 
Borden Award, Nominations for the 1954 [ed.], 673 
Boys’ Shoes, Durability of, 32 
BraNnTHoover, BarBara (and Nao Sexicucui). The Effect 
of Three Cooking Methods on the Thiamine, Riboflavin, 
and Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, 733 
Bray, Rosenrt, et al. Antioxidants in the Home Preservation of 
Foods, 660 
Brayrietp, Arruur H. You Are the Key to Better Personnel 
Relations, 739 
Breakfast: Food Habits of Iowa Children, 401 
Bricker, A. June (and Rutn B. Hayes). Home Management 
Orientation for the Social Worker, 101 
Brief for Educational Pamphlets, A, 594 
BriGHTMAN, ANNA. Program Planning in Interior Design, 17 
Brirron, Vincinia. Sources of Earnings of Farm Families, 
311 
Brownies, We Learn about, 114 
Bryce, Turopora E. (and Dororuy M. Pearson ). Home 
Science Association of India Formed, 314 
Budget [AHEA], 513 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics: U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Reorganization Plans, 704; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Reorganization Proposals An- 
nounced [ed.], 673; see also The BHNHE Reporting 
BHNHE Reporting, The, 45, 112, 269, 339, 408, 584, 670, 
738 
Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 484 
ButLer, Creo. Ways to Teach Money Management in a 
Family Centered Homemaking Program, 710 
Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 525; see also Proposed 
Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 340 


INDEX 


Cc 

Caguas Classes Convert Room into Model House, 119 

Calendar of Future Meetings, 537 

Lucitte W. Integrating Consumer Education 
into Christmas Gifts for Children, 640 

Canned Apple Slices, Home Processing of Frozen and, 663 

Canning Snap Beans: Precooked and Raw Pack, 165 

Cape Sable Island, A Nutrition Education Program in, 575 

Caramelized Sugar Stains, Research on, 596 

Career Day, Club Presents Drama for, 406 

Career in Nutrition Research, A, 38 

Career Knowledge, College Club Programs Give, 333 

Career Week, Planning Ahead for, 717 

Careers: College Clubs See Kansas City, Learn about Careers, 
479; For You... A Career in Home Economics Revised 
and Reprinted [ed.], 600; High School Career Project 
Continues, 743; My Career as Home Economist-Artist- 
Manufacturer, 257; Planning Ahead for Career Week, 717; 
see also Occupational Guidance 

CaRLETON, Frepertca B. New York State Association Spon- 
sors Farm-Living Kitchen at 1952 State Fair, 338 

Changes in Appearance of Women 45 to 65 Years of Age 
Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear Garments and Com- 
mercial Patterns, 248 

Chemical Changes in New and Reused Wool Resulting from 
Use, 598 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Children: see Family Relations and Child Development 

Currrenven, Gertrupe E., et al. Developmental Tasks: How 
We Can Help, 579 

Christmas Gifts: Integrating Consumer Education into 
Christmas Gifts for Children, 640 

Citizenship Stressed at Conference, 736 

Civil Defense Emergency Feeding, Pilot Course in, 418 

Farru. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Cleaning Equipment, The Storage of, 191 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing and First Impressions: A Teaching Note as Our Stu- 
dents See Us, 740 

Club Members Work with Children, 114 

Club Presents Drama for Career Day, 406 

“Clubs-Within-a-Club,” A Place for Everyone in, 668 

CoLtemMan, Marcaret A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 201 

College Club Programs Give Career Knowledge, 333 

College Clubs, 38, 113, 199, 257, 332, 406, 479, 592, 668, 736 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 495, 522 

College Clubs See Kansas City, Learn about Careers, 479 

College-educated Woman, Role Clarification for the Contem- 
porary, 567 

College Girls, Ten-Year Study of the Cost and Nutritive Value 
of the Self-Planned Diets of, 326 

College Home Economics Freshmen, Personal and Social Ad- 
justment of, 29 

College Home Economics, Why Drop-outs in? 651 

College of Home Economics in Israel, A, 637 

College Students, Equipment Preferences of a Group of, 720 

College Teaching in Alabama, Appraising, 334 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA], Reports, 
489, 519 

Colorfastness of Lightweight Cotton Corduroy to Light, 
Laundering, and Rubbing, 397 

CoMMITTEE ON Foon Fans, AHEA Foop anp Nutrition D1- 
viston. The Truth about Weight Control, 723 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 530-536; Reports: AHEA 
Health, 496; AHEA Public Relations, 496; AHEA Publica- 
tions, Advisory on, 497; Awards, 497; Budget, Advisory on, 
513; Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Advisory on, 498; College Clubs, Advisory on, 498; Com- 
mittees, 499; Constitution and Bylaws, 499; Consumer In- 


terests, 499, see also 727 and 744; Councilors’ Credentials, 
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Committees [AHEA] (Continued) 
500; Elections, 500; Evaluation, 500; Fellowship Awards, 
500; Home Economics in Higher Education, 501; Home 
Safety Education, 502; International, 502; Investment, 512; 
Legislative, 502; Local Arrangements for 1953 Annual 
Meeting, 504; Membership Credentials, 504; Nominating, 
504; Permanent Headquarters Fund, Committee on, 505; 
Program for the 1953 Annual Meeting, 505; Resolutions at 
the 1953 Annual Meeting, 513 

Community, The Home Economics Graduate in the, 713 

Compton, VELLENE (and ELLEN Wricut). Consumers 
Preview an Experimental Fabric, Double-Warp Cotton Tri- 
cot, 585 

Concern for a Free Society, Our, 379 

Concerning Our Legislative Program, 299 

Constitution and Bylaws [AHEA], 525; see also Proposed 
Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 340 

Consumer Education: Integrating Consumer Education into 
Christmas Gifts for Children, 640 

Consumer Interests: AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
Meets, 48; see also Consumer Problems and Standards 

Consumer Looks at 1953 Fabrics, The, 643 

Consumer Problems: The Consumer Looks at 1953 Fabrics, 
643; Limitations of Consumer Food Protection under Exist- 
ing Laws, 81; National Consumer-Retailer Council Opens 
New Offices, 746; Wearing Quality of Seams Used in 
Women’s Nylon Slips, 595; see also Consumer Interests and 
Standards 

Consumers Preview an Experimental Fabric, Double-Warp 
Cotton Tricot, 585 

Conversation Piece, AHEA, 745 

Cooking Methods: The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on 
the Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of Green 
Soybeans, 733 

Cooper, Eunice ANN. Working Together, 114 

Cooper, Marcaret M., et al. Problems in Home Construction 
with Dacron Knit Fabrics, 409 

Co-operative Relationships [AHEA], 536 

Co-operative Research in Home Economics, Early, 95 

Corduroy: Colorfastness of Lightweight Cotton Corduroy to 
Light, Laundering, and Rubbing, 397 

Cost and Nutritive Value of the Self-Planned Diets of College 
Girls, Ten-Year Study of the, 326 

Cotton: Colorfastness of Lightweight Cotton Corduroy to 
Light, Laundering, and Rubbing, 397; Consumers Preview 
an Experimental Fabric, Double-Warp Cotton Tricot, 585; 
Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration of Four 
Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 

Crafts: see Handicrafts 

Crafts for Older People, 390 

Crawrorp, C. W. Limitations of Consumer Food Protection 
under Existing Laws, 81 

Crosnere, Heven (and Evaine Report of Inter- 
national Congress, 669 


D 


Dacron Knit Fabrics, Problems in Home Construction with, 
409 

Davis, ELEANoreE. Dress Clinic in Local Teacher-Retailer 
Program, 409 

Davis, Emity C. The BHNHE Reporting, 45, 112, 269, 339, 
408, 584, 670, 738 

Dawson, Exste H., et al. Canning Snap Beans: Precooked 
and Raw Pack, 165; Home Processing of Frozen and 
Canned Apple Slices, 663 

Dean, Wittamay T. Does Adequately Fertilizing the Land 
Affect the Health of People Living on It? 251 

DeGroat, Fannie M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 201 

Delta Cotton Area, Menu Patterns in the, 169 

DE Martinez, ANA L. Reyes. Caguas Classes Convert Room 
into Model House, 119 


December 1953 


Denvet, Estuer S. My Career as Home Economist-Artist- 
Manufacturer, 257 

Dennis, Catnenine T. AHEA Participates in Interprofes- 
sional Conference, 47; Plans Made for Kansas City Meet- 
ing, 49 

Department of Agriculture, U.S., Reorganization Plans, 704; 
Reorganization Proposals Announced [ed.], 673 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 531; Reports: College Clubs, 
495, 522; Colleges and Universities, 489, 519; Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult Education, 490, 520; Extension 
Service, 490, 520; Farmers Home Administration, 491; 
Home Economics in Business, 492, 520; Home Economics 
in Institution Administration, 493, 521; Homemaking, 493, 
521; Research, 494, 521; Social Welfare and Public Health, 
494, 521 

Departments in the Organization of AHEA, Place of Divisions 
and, 374, 413 

Design of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes from Home Man- 
agement Considerations, 105 

Design, Program Planning in Interior, 17 

Designing in Linen, 306 

Developmental Tasks: How We Can Help, 579 

Dicxins, Dorotuy (and Beucan V. Menu Pat- 
terns in the Delta Cotton Area, 169 

Diets: Ten-Year Study of the Cost and Nutritive Value of the 
Self-Planned Diets of College Girls, 326 

Disaster Program, Food Supply for Home Use in a, 671 

Dishes [AHEA]: New York State Association Gives China to 
AHEA, 419 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 530; Reports: Art, 487, 517; 
Family Economics—Home Management, 487, 517; Family 
Relations and Child Development, 487, 518; Food and 
Nutrition, 487, 518; Housing and Household Equipment, 
488, 519; Textiles and Clothing, 489, 519 

Divisions and Departments in the Organization of AHEA, 
Place of 374, 413 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1951-52, Ab- 
stracts of, 201 

Does Adequately Fertilizing the Land Affect the Health of 
People Living on It? 251 

Dona.pson, Beatrice. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Double-Warp Cotton Tricot, Consumers Preview an Experi- 
mental Fabric, 585 

Doy e, (and ). College Clubs See 
Kansas City, Learn about Careers, 479 

Dress Clinic in Local Teacher-Retailer Program, 409 

Droescuer, Crouse. Pilot Course in Civil De- 
fense Emergency Feeding, 418 

Drop-outs in College Home Economics, Why? 651 

Dues: Pay AHEA Dues During Spring Months [ed.], 263 

Durability of Boys’ Shoes, 32 

Dzapro, Lots (and Dororny Benver). Help for the Red 

- Cross, 668 


E 

Early Co-operative Research in Home Economics, 95 

Earnings of Farm Families, Sources of, 311 

Economic Status of Farm Families in the North Central 
Region, Selected Indicators as Measures of, 187 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 485 

Editor’s Mail, From the, 63, 134, 282, 358, 432, 620, 688, 
759 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 51, 270, 421, 676; (Higher), 121, 347, 
606, 747; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home 
Economics, 1951-52, 201; American Council on Education 
Meeting, 266; AHEA Participates in Interprofessional Con- 
ference, 47; Appraising College Teaching in Alabama, 334; 
A Brief for Educational Pamphlets, 594; Clothing and First 
Impressions: A Teaching Note as Our Students See Us, 
740; Developmental Tasks: How We Can Help, 579; Ex- 
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Education (Continued) 
periences with Children for Ninth-Graders, 43; Home Eco- 
nomics in Television, 239; Literary Touches for Interde- 
partmental Meeting, 594; A Nutrition Education Program 
in Cape Sable Island, 575; Program Planning in Inter‘or 
Design, 17; Role Clarification for the Contemporary Col- 
lege-educated Woman, 567; Social and Educational Values 
of Handicrafts, 116; What We Know Today about How 
People Learn, 705; see also Adult Education, Family Life 
Education, and Home Economics Education 

Educational Pamphlets, A Brief for, 594 

Educational Values of Handicrafts, Social and, 116 

Effect of the Method of Fat and Water Incorporation on the 
Average Shortness and the Uniformity of Tenderness of 
Pastry: Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 337 

Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the Thiamine, Ribo- 
flavin, and Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, The, 733 

Effectiveness of Water-repellent Finishes on a Home Fur- 
nishing Fabric, 739 

Effie I. Raitt Fellowship: AHEA Awards Ellen H. Richards 
and Effie I. Raitt Fellowships, 396; see also 511 

Eighth International Congress on Home Economics in Edin- 
burgh, 633; see also AHEA Cards for Edinburgh Meeting, 
266; Application Blanks for Edinburgh Congress [ed.], 
120; Queen to Be Patroness of International Congress, 19; 
Report of International Congress, 669; 1200 Home Econo- 
mists Attend International Congress [ed.], 599 

Electric Range Use, Our Workshop Idea Taught, 335 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 490, 520 

Ellen H. Richards Fellowship: AHEA Awards Ellen H. Rich- 
ards and Effie I. Raitt Fellowships, 396 

Exutson, Joan (and Rutu M. Leverton). Ten-Year Study 
of the Cost and Nutritive Value of the Self-Planned Diets 
of College Girls, 326 

Emergency Feeding, Pilot Course in Civil Defense, 418 

Encourage Library Use of AHEA Book [ed.], 46 

Ercer S$. (and D. Stowe). Food 
Habits of Iowa Children—Breakfast, 401; et al. Working 
Together for a Better Understanding of the Nutrition of 
School Children, 161 

Equipment: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Equipment Preferences of a Group of College Students, 720 

Enickson, Maxine. Welcome to Kansas City, 265 

Evaluation: Alumnae Evaluate Homemaking Program, 259; 
The Fashion Forum—An Evaluation of Achievement, 742; 
Putting the “Value” into Evaluation, 322 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 481 

Exhibitors: Exhibitors at 44th Annual Meeting of AHEA, 
443; Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 542, 
624, 698, 766; Our Friends in Business—An Appreciation, 
304 

Experiences with Children for Ninth-Graders, 43 

Extension Service: Adapting Home Demonstration Plans to 
Changes, 40; Farm Demonstration Work Marks Golden 
Anniversary [ed.], 46 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], Reports, 490, 520 

Eye Openers: New Ideas and New Techniques in Annual 
Meeting Eye Openers, 320 


F 

Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 

Fall Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations, 524 

Families: Measuring Progress in How Well Families Live, 
85 

Family Centered Teaching: see Home Economics Education 

Family Centeredness in Home Economics, 91 

Family Economics-Home Management: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals, 52, 122, 271, 348, 422, 607, 677, 748; Abstracts of 
Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1951-52, 
205; Are Farm Families Catching Up? 9; Design of Kitchen 


INDEX 


Family Economics—Home Management (Continued) 
Storage for Farm Homes from Home Management Con- 
siderations, 105; Home Management Orientation for the 
Social Worker, 101; Measuring Progress in How Well 
Families Live, 85; Research in Family Finance, 387; 
Selected Indicators as Measures of Economic Status of 
Farm Families in the North Central Region, 187; Sources 
of Earnings of Farm Families, 311; A Study of the Pre- 
school Child’s Clothing in 100 Families of Radford, 
Virginia, 179; Ways to Teach Money Management in a 
Family Centered Homemaking Program, 710 

Family Economics—Home Management Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 487, 517 

Family Finance, Research in, 387 

Family Life Education: The Measurement of Attitude Com- 
ponents in Family Life Education Research, 729; Newer 
Insights in Family Living, 229; Training Conference Uses 
Family Life Project Materials, 40; see also Education, 
Family Relations and Child Development, and Home Eco- 
nomics Education 

Family Living: see Family Economics—Home Management, 
Family Life Education, and Family Relations and Child 
Development 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 54, 124, 272, 349, 423, 608, 678, 749; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1951-52, 
206; AHEA Workshop to Prepare Materials on Family Re- 
lationships [ed.], 413; Developmental Tasks: How We 
Can Help, 579; Family Relationships Materials from AHEA 
Workshop a “Best Seller” [ed.], 744; Food Habits of lowa 
Children—Breakfast, 401; Integrating Consumer Education 
into Christmas Gifts for Children, 640; New Approaches to 
Child Development, 13; The Nutrition of Mothers and 
Children, 25; A Visually Handicapped Child in the Nursery 
School, 315; see also Family Life Education 

Family Relations and Child Development Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 487, 518 

Family Relationships Materials from AHEA Workshop a 
“Best Seller” [ed.], 744 

Farm Demonstration Work Marks Golden Anniversary [ed.], 
46 

Farm Families: Are Farm Families Catching Up? 9; Selected 
Indicators as Measures of Economic Status of Farm Fami- 
lies in the North Central Region, 187; Sources of Earnings 
of Farm Families, 311 

Farm Homes: Design of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes 
from Home Management Considerations, 105; New York 
State Association Sponsors Farm-Living Kitchen at 1952 
State Fair, 338 

Farmers Home Administration Department [AHEA], Report, 
491 

Fashion Forum—An Evaluation of Achievement, The, 742 

Fashion Show, Students Produce, 113 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1952-53, 
511; Omicron Nu Fellow, 1952-53, 511 . 

Fellowships: AHEA Offers Two Research Fellowships [ed.], 
673; see also Fellows, International Scholarships [AHEA], 
and Scholarships 

Fertilization of Land: Does Adequately Fertilizing the Land 
Affect the Health of People Living on It? 251 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 486 

Finance, Research in Family, 387 

Finishes: Effectiveness of Water-repellent Finishes on a 
Home Furnishing Fabric, 739 

Fincayson, Caristine. Our Part in the National Savings 
Bond Program, 418 

First Impressions: Clothing and First Impressions: A Teach- 
ing Note as Our Students See Us, 740 

FisHer, Marityn Girton, et al. Test Procedures for Oven 
Performance, 35 

Firzecie, Georce T. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 206 
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Fitzsimmons, Creo. Report of Conference on Teaching 
Home Management, 674 (and Ruta Wurrenouse ) Teach- 
ing Management in Food Classes, 117 

Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 542, 624, 698, 
766 

Focus on Home Economics, 469 

Food and Drug Administration: Limitations of Consumer 
Food Protection under Existing Laws, 81 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 55, 
125, 273, 350, 424, 609, 679; Nutrition: 56, 126, 274, 351, 
425, 610, 752; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to 
Home Economics, 1951-52, 208; Antioxidants in the Home 
Preservation of Foods, 660; Canning Snap Beans: Pre- 
cooked and Raw Pack, 165; Does Adequately Fertilizing 
the Land Affect the Health of People Living on It? 251; 
The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, 733; 
Food Habits of lowa Children—Breakfast, 401; Food Sup- 
ply for Home Use in a Disaster Program, 671; Foods of 
Norway, 593; The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam 
from Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243; Home 
Processing of Frozen and Canned Apple Slices, 663; 
Homogenized and Nonhomogenized Milk in the Prepara- 
tion of Selected Food Products, 589; Human Utilization of 
Ascorbic Acid: A Review of Publications, 235; Hurdles to 
Good Food Practices, 654; Limitations of Consumer Food 
Protection under Existing Laws, 81; Menu Patterns in the 
Delta Cotton Area, 169; A Nutrition Education Program 
in Cape Sable Island, 575; The Nutrition of Mothers and 
Children, 25; Pilot Course in Civil Defense Emergency 
Feeding, 418; Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 
337; Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in the United 
States [ed.], 340; Ten-Year Study of the Cost and Nutri- 

* tive Value of the Self-Planned Diets of College Girls, 326; 
The Truth about Weight Control, 723; Working Together 
for a Better Understanding of the Nutrition of School 
Children, 161 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 487, 518; 
see also 723 

Food Classes, Teaching Management in, 117 

Food Fads: The Truth about Weight Control, 723 

Food Habits of lowa Children—Breakfast, 401 

Food Supply for Home Use in a Disaster Program, 671 

Foods of Norway, 593 

For You . . . A Career in Home Economics Revised and Re- 
printed [ed.], 600 

Forp, Roxana. Arranging Adult Homemaking Programs, 
564 

Forrest, Puorse E., et al. Developmental Tasks: How We 
Can Help [A Symposium], 579 

45th Annual Meeting, Program Plans Begun for AHEA’s, 
746 

44th Annual Meeting of AHEA: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 

Foster, Rosert G. Newer Insights in Family Living, 229 

4-H Club Home Improvement Program, The, 260 

Free Society, Our Concern for a, 379 

FREEMAN, E.teN B. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 208 

French Visitors Study AHEA Organization, 405 

Freshmen, Novel Welcome for, 115 

Freshmen, Personal and Social Adjustment of College Home 
Economics, 29 

Friesen, Maria S. Gervadine Hughes Practices What She 
Teaches, 115 

Frozen and Canned Apple Slices, Home Processing of, 
663 

Frozen Foods: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam 
from Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 . 

Fugua, Mary E. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Futrety, Mary F. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 208 

Future Homemakers of America, 340 
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Gatiup, Giapys. Adapting Home Demonstration Plans to 
Changes, 40 

Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from Frozen Red Rasp- 
berries and Strawberries, The, 243 

Gervadine Hughes Practices What She Teaches, 115 

Gifts: Integrating Consumer Education into Christmas Gifts 
for Children, 640 

Guttaspre, Beutan V. (and Dororny Dicktins ). Menu Pat- 
terns in the Delta Cotton Area, 169 

Grapys L., et al. Canning Snap Beans: Precooked 
and Raw Pack, 165 

Guisson, Ons, et al. A Study of the Preschool Child’s 
Clothing in 100 Families of Radford, Virginia, 179 

Goertz, Grayce E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 209 

Good Food Practices, Hurdles to, 654 

Good Public Relations—The Personal Responsibility of Each, 
602 

Grane, Marcaret. College Club Programs Give Career 
Knowledge, 333 

Grant, Marcaret A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 201 

Greene, Dorotuy Skinner, et al. Test Procedures for Oven 
Performance, 35 

Greenwoop, Loutse S., et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear 
in Deterioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 
174 

Grecory, Bertua Axktn. Legislative Committee Meets, 300; 
Legislative Survey, 110; Proposed AHEA Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1953-54, 420 

Grosxorr, Grace, et al. Problems in Home Construction with 
Dacron Knit Fabrics, 409 

Group Planning Brings Results for Homemakers, 43 


Han, Joan, et al. Work Opportunities of Students at Hunter 
College, 332 

Hamitton, Ancene, et al. Developmental Tasks: How We 
Can Help [A Symposium], 579 

Ham™Menrte, Ouivia A., et al. Home Processing of Frozen and 
Canned Apple Slices, 663 

Handicapped Children: A Visually Handicapped Child in the 
Nursery School, 315 

Handicrafts: Crafts for Older People, 390; Social and Educa- 
tional Values of Handicrafts, 116 

HaANNING, Fora, et al. Antioxidants in the Home Preserva- 
tion of Foods, 660 

Hansen, Acnes M. The 4-H Club Home Improvement Pro- 
gram, 260 

Harven, Joun WitttaM. You Are the Key to Better Public 
Relations, 561 

Harris, Agnes Ellen: Charter Member of AHEA [ed.], 120 

Harris, Vina A. Crafts for Older People, 390 

Haske.t, Henry S. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 206 

Hatcuer, Hazer M. American Association for the United 
Nations, 228 

Hatuaway, Miuicent L., et al. Working Together for a Bet- 
ter Understanding of the Nutrition of School Children, 161 

Hayes, Rutn B. (and A. June Bricker). Home Management 
Orientation for the Social Worker, 101 

Health: Does Adequately Fertilizing the Land Affect the 
Health of People Living on It? 251; Local Health Services 
Conference, 268; National Conference on World Health, 
417; National Health Council Discusses America’s Health, 
417 

HEeaTHMAN, Jessie E. High School Career Project Continues, 
743 

HepceMan, ANNA ARNOLD. Toward an Improved World 
Community, 473 

Heer, Mary Ko t, et al. Design of Kitchen Storage for 
Farm Homes from Home Management Considerations, 105 
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Help for the Red Cross, 668 

Hersert, Evizaperu Sweeney. High Lights of the Annual 
Meeting, 461; 10 Per Cent More in 53-54, 632 

Heritage, Preserving Our Textile, 261 

Hesevtine, Marjorie M. (chairman). Place of Divisions 
and Departments [AHEA], 374; Place of Divisions and 
Departments in the Organization of AHEA, 413 

Hester, E. Evizaseru. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 209 

Heve, Hecene (and Rusy Dort Minis). Experiences with 
Children for Ninth-Graders, 43 

High Lights of the Annual Meeting, 461 

High School Career Project Continues, 743 

Higher Education Devotes Issue to Professional Education in 
Home Economics [ed.], 412 

Hux, M. Estner. AHEA Represented at Meeting on “NATO 
and World Peace,” 601 

Hosss, Roserrt B. Durability of Boys’ Shoes, 32 

Ho.ienper, H. A., et al. Homogenized and Nonhomogenized 
Milk in the Preparation of Selected Food Products, 589 

Hoim, Beatrice (and JoANNE SHOWALTER). Citizenship 
Stressed at Conference, 736 

Hoim, Norma H., et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in 
Deterioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 
174 

Home Demonstration Work: Adapting Home Demonstration 
Plans to Changes, 40 

Home Economics Abroad: A College of Home Economics in 
Israel, 637; Eighth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics, 633, see also 599; Home Science Association of In- 
dia Formed, 314; see also International 

Home Economics Club Gives Service Awards, 407 

Home Economics, Early Co-operative Research in, 95 

Home Economics Education: Alumnae Evaluate Homemak- 
ing Program, 259; AHEA Representatives Speak for Home- 
making Education, 47; Arranging Adult Homemaking Pro- 
grams, 564; Caguas Classes Convert Room into Model 
House, 119; Family Centeredness in Home Economics, 91; 
Group Planning Brings Results for Homemakers, 45; 
Higher Education Devotes Issue to Professional Education 
in Home Economics [ed.], 412; Home Life in Japan and 
Homemaking Education, 89; A Look at the Homemaking 
Teacher Supply, 308; Making the Teaching of Clothing 
More Realistic, 648; Selection of Teachers of Homemaking, 
98; Teaching Management in Food Classes, 117; Technical 
Vocabulary in Texts Used in the Junior High School, 658; 
Textiles and Clothing Teachers Hold Regional Meetings, 
746; Trends in Home Economics Education, 23; Ways to 
Teach Money Management in a Family Centered Home- 
making Program, 710; What Makes It Fun to Teach Home- 
making, 672; Why Drop-outs in College Home Eco- 
nomics? 651; see also Education and Family Life Educa- 
tion 

Home Economics, Focus on, 469 

Home Economics Freshmen, Personal and Social Adjustment 
of College, 29 

Home Economics Graduate in the Community, The, 713 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA], Reports, 
492, 520 

Home Economics in Higher Education, 46 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 493, 521 

Home Economics in Television, 239 

Home Economics Research, 157 

Home Economics Students at Science Conference, 199 

Home Furnishing Fabric, Effectiveness of Water-repellent 
Finishes on a, 739 

Home Improvement Program, The 4-H Club, 260 

Home Life in Japan and Homemaking Education, 89 

Home Management: see Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment 

Home Management Orientation for the Social Worker, 101 
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Home Management, Report of Conference on Teaching, 
674 

Home Preservation of Foods, Antioxidants in the, 660 

Home Processing of Frozen and Canned Apple Slices, 663 

Home Science Association of India Formed, 314 

Home Sewing Centers, 323 

Homemakers, Group Planning Brings Results for, 43 

Homemakers Group Plans Lectures, 48 

Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 493, 521 

Homemaking Education: see Home Economics Education 

Homemaking Program, Alumnae Evaluate, 259 

Homemaking Programs, Arranging Adult, 564 

Homemaking Teacher Supply, A Look at the, 308 

Homemaking, What Makes It Fun to Teach, 672 

Homes of Korea, 592 

Homitter, Joan. Home Economics Club Gives Service 
Awards, 407 

Homogenized and Nonhomogenized Milk in the Preparation 
of Selected Food Products, 589 

Hoop, Mauve Pye (and RurHerrorp). Method of 
Determining Size and Shape Requirements of Work Sur- 
face for Preparing Products for Baking, 158 

Horton, Micprep. Eighth International Congress on Home 
Economics, 633; Your Professional Meeting Offers Per- 
sonal—Professional Values, 301 

Household Equipment: see Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 57, 127, 275, 352, 426, 611, 680, 750; Abstracts of 
Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1951-52, 
210; Body Mechanics in Sorting the Laundry, 411; Design 
of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes from Home Manage- 
ment Considerations, 105; Equipment Preferences of a 
Group of College Students, 720; Housing Research 
Methodology, 571; How Modern Equipment Is Changing 
Homemaking Practices, 20; Method of Determining Size 
and Shape Requirements of Work Surface for Preparing 
Products for Baking, 158; Our Workshop Idea Taught 
Electric Range Use, 335; The Storage of Cleaning Equip- 
ment, 191; Test Procedures for Oven Performance, 35 

Housing and Household Equipment Division [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 488, 519 

Housing Research Methodology, 571 

How Modern Equipment Is Changing Homemaking Practices, 
20 

How People Learn, What We Know Today about, 705 

How Well Families Live, Measuring Progress in, 85 

Human Touch in Institution Administration, The, 41 

Human Utilization of Ascorbic Acid: A Review of Publica- 
tions, 235 

Hunter College, Work Opportunities of Students at, 332 

Hurdles to Good Food Practices, 654 


Idaho Studies Need for Recruitment, 595 

Ideas: New Ideas and New Techniques in Annual Meeting 
Eve Openers, 320 

Ideas from Here and There, 669 

Improved World Community, Toward an, 473 

India: Home Science Association of India Formed, 314 

Inouye, Mirze. A Place for Everyone in “Clubs-Within-a- 
Club,” 668 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 58, 
128, 276, 353, 427, 612, 681, 751; Abstracts of Doctoral 
Theses Related to Home Economics, 1951-52, 210; The 
Human Touch in Institution Administration, 41 

Integrating Consumer Education into Christmas Gifts for 
Children, 640 

Interdepartmental Meeting, Literary Touches for, 594 

Interior Design, Program Planning in, 17 
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International: Eighth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics, 633, see also 19, 120, 266, 599, and 669; Foods of 
Norway, 593; Home Life in Japan and Homemaking Edu- 
cation, 89; Homes of Korea, 592; Scholarships Reveal Na- 
tions’ Similarities, 232; U. S. Institutions That Have Co- 
operated in AHEA International Awards, 346; see also 
Home Economics Abroad 

International Congress on Home Economics, Eighth, 633, 
see also 19, 120, 266, 599, 669 

International Scholarships [AHEA]: Scholarships Reveal Na- 
tions’ Similarities, 232; U. S. Institutions That Have Co- 
operated in AHEA International Awards, 346; see also re- 
port of International Committee of AHEA, 502 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, 460 

Invitation to the 1953 National Conference of Social Work, 
An, 267 

Israel, A College of Home Economics in, 637 

Issue in Reorganization of AHEA, An, 373 


J 
Jam: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from Frozen 
Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 . 


James, Epona Krarr. Focus on Home Economics, 469 

Japan: Home Life in Japan and Homemaking Education, 89 

JArvesco, Ato, Social and Educational Values of Handi- 
crafts, 116 

Jensen, Frances. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 202 

Jounston, Berry Jane. Equipment Preferences of a Group 
of College Students, 720 

Jounston, KaTHLeen A. Research in Family Finance, 387 

Jorpan, Rutn, et al. Homogenized and Nonhomogenized 
Milk in the Preparation of Selected Food Products, 589 

Jorpre, Exmia, et al. Problems in Home Construction with 
Dacron Knit Fabrics, 409 

JournaL or Home Economics: JourNAL Committee Con- 
ducts Readership Survey [ed.], 412; Journnat Subscription 
Price to Nonmembers to Be Raised [ed.], 744; JournNaL to 
Publish Research Issue in 1954 [ed.], 412; New Design for 
the Journna, 8; Research Issue of Journat, March 1953, 
149-220; Special Research Issue of JourNaL Next Month 
[ed.], 120; Thanks to This Year's Journat Contributors 
[ed.], 413 

Junior High School, Technical Vocabulary in Texts Used in 
the, 658 


K 

Kansas City Meeting [AHEA]: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Kansas City, Welcome to, 265 

Kerey, Frances. Scenic Missouri, 265 

Key to Better Personal Relations, You Are the, 466 

Key to Better Personnel Relations, You Are the, 739 

Key to Better Public Relations, You Are the, 561 

Keys, What Did We Discover about Being Better, 477 

Kim, Hyan Cuoonc. Homes of Korea, 592 

KimpBroucH, JANE. We Learn about Brownies, 114 

Kitchens: Design of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes from 
Home Management Considerations, 105; Method of De- 
termining Size and Shape Requirements of Work Surface 
for Preparing Products for Baking, 158; New York State 
Association Sponsors Farm-Living Kitchen at 1952 State 
Fair, 338 

Kurrzke, Donorny Mary. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 206 

Kivana, Geracpine, et al. Work Opportunities of Students at 
Hunter College, 332 

Knapp, Heten (and M. THompson). 
Fashion Forum—An Evaluation of Achievement, 742 

Know Your United Nations, Celebrate UN Day—October 24 
[ed.], 599 

Know tes, M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 

Korea, Homes of, 592 
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Kramer, Mary Akers (and Gerrrupe SUNDERLIN). The 
Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from Frozen Red 
Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 


L 
Lance, Pum. C. What We Know Today about How People 
Learn, 705 
Latin American Home Economists Visit AHEA Headquarters, 
400 
Laundering: Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration 
of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 
Laundry, Body Mechanics in Sorting the, 411 
Laxson, Mary. A Look at the Homemaking Teacher Supply, 
308 
Leany, Dororay M. Why Drop-outs in College Home Eco- 
nomics? 651 
Leamy, Catuerine M. The Nutrition of Mothers and Chil- 
dren, 25 
Learning: What We Know Today about How People Learn, 
705 
Legislation: Concerning Our Legislative Program, 299; Legis- 
lative Committee Meets, 300; Legislative Green Sheet 
Available on Request [ed.], 46; Legislative Survey, 110; 
Limitations of Consumer Food Protection under Existing 
Laws, 81; Washington News, 80, 300, 560 
Legislative Committee Meets, 300 
Legislative Green Sheet Available on Request [ed.], 46 
Legislative Program [AHEA] for 1953-54, 515; Proposed, 
420 
Legislative Survey, 110 
Lenman, Rutn T. The Home Economics Graduate in the 
Community, 715 
Leverton, M. (and Joan Exttson). Ten-Year Study 
of the Cost and Nutritive Value of the Self-Planned Diets 
of College Girls, 326 
Library Use of AHEA Book, Encourage [ed.], 46 
Limitations of Consumer Food Protection under Existing 
Laws, 81 
Linpsay, ANNe. Polytechnic High School Celebrates UN Day, 
601 
Linen, Designing in, 306 
Lincatan, SusHeca. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 210 
Marcaret (and Orca Pecuentuk). Selected Indi- 
cators as Measures of Economic Status of Farm Families in 
the North Central Region, 187 
Literary Touches for Interdepartmental Meeting, 594 
Local Health Services Conference, 268 
Lones, Leta Livitan. Clothing and First Impressions: A 
Teaching Note as Our Students See Us, 740 
Look at the Homemaking Teacher Supply, A, 308 
Loner, Ray (and Ciara Tucker). Hurdles to Good Food 
Practices, 654 
Lonts, Linitan, et al. Work Opportunities of Students at 
Hunter College, 332 
Lunp, O. (and Erner L. Pueips). Chemical 
Changes in New and Reused Wool Resulting from Use, 598 
Lyte, Dororuy Siecart. Research on Caramelized Sugar 
Stains, 596 
Lye, Joan. Outstanding Seniors Join AHEA, 333 


MacAnruur, A. Isapet. [Title of Dectoral Thesis], 205 

McCuttovcn, E. Housing Research Methodology, 
571 

McDivirr, Maxine E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 209 

McLean, Frances P., et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in 
Deterioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 
174 


McNavucuron, Etta H. AHEA Conversation Piece, 745; 
AHEA Representatives Speak for Homemaking Education, 
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McSwain, E_privce T. Our Concern for a Free Society, 379 

Making the Teaching of Clothing More Realistic, 648 

Matuiory, Berenice. American Council on Education Meet- 
ing, 266 

Management in Food Classes, Teaching, 117 

Man ey, Susan. Home Economics Students at Science Con- 
ference, 199 

Maruatrt, Assy L., et al. Working Together for a Better Un- 
derstanding of the Nutrition of School Children, 161 

Marcey, Heven L. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Martin, Epna. Trends in Home Economics Education, 23 

Martner, Mary E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 203 

Martnuis, Suste. Club Presents Drama for Career Day, 406 

Matsumoro, Kimiko. Home Life in Japan and Homemaking 
Education, 89 

Measurement of Attitude Components in Family Life Educa- 
tion Research, The, 729 

Measuring Progress in How Well Families Live, 85 

Meet College Friends at Annual Meeting Events, 346 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations (1953-54 ), 524 

Meetings: Calendar of Future Meetings, 537 

MeENpez, Paz P. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Menu Patterns in the Delta Cotton Area, 169 

Method of Determining Size and Shape Requirements of 
Work Surface for Preparing Products for Baking, 158 

Methodology, Housing Research, 571 

Merze, Meta B. Effectiveness of Water-repellent Finishes on 
a Home Furnishing Fabric, 739 

Middle Atlantic States Conference on Local Health Services, 
268 

Milk: Homogenized and Nonhomogenized Milk in the Prep- 
aration of Selected Food Products, 589 

Mitts, Rusy Dort (and Hetene Heye). Experiences with 
Children for Ninth-Graders, 43 

Milwaukee Homemakers Group: Homemakers Group Plans 
Lectures, 48 

Missouri: Scenic Missouri, 265; Missouri Welcomes You, 406 

Mize, Jessie Jutsa. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 210; et al. De- 
sign of Kitchen Storage for Farm Homes from Home Man- 
agement Considerations, 105 

Model House, Caguas Classes Convert Room into, 119 

Money Management in a Family Centered Homemaking Pro- 
gram, Ways to Teach, 710 

Monroe, Day. Making the Teaching of Clothing More 
Realistic, 648; National Consumer-Retailer Council Opens 
New Offices, 746; (and Ruru L. Bonpe) An Issue in Re- 
organization of AHEA, 373 

Moore, Martan M., et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in 
Deterioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 
174 

Morcan, Wixona L. New Approaches to Child Develop- 
ment, 13 

Mothers: The Nutrition of Mothers and Children, 25 

Muntz, Irene L. How Modern Equipment Is Changing 
Homemaking Practices, 20 

Murpny, Marcarer Nessrrr, et al. Developmental Tasks: 
How We Can Help [A Symposium], 579 

My Career as Home Economist—Artist—Manufacturer, 257 


N 
Najantan, Pencrount H. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 203 
National Conference of Social Work. An Invitation to the 
1953, 267 
National Conference on World Health, 417 
National Consumer-Retailer Council Opens New Offices, 746 
National Education Association: NEA Home Economics De- 
partment Meeting [ed.], 46 
National Food and Nutrition Institute, 80 
National Health Council Discusses America’s Health, 417 
National Safety Council Offers Traffic Safety Awards [ed.], 
340 
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Nazanivs, Sister M. Literary Touches for Interdepartmental 
Meeting, 594 

Neson, HeLen Younc. [Title of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Netson, M. Joyce. Technical Vocabulary in Texts Used in 
the Junior High School, 658 

Netson, P. Maser. Early Co-operative Research in Home 
Economics, 95 

New Approaches to Child Development, 13 

New Design for the Journac, 8 

New Homemakers of America, 340 

New Ideas and New Techniques in Annual Meeting Eye 
Openers, 320 

New Life Members of AHEA, 515 

New York State Association Gives China to AHEA, 419 

New York State Association Sponsors Farm-Living Kitchen 
at 1952 State Fair, 338 

Newer Insights in Family Living, 229 

News Notes, 64, 136, 211, 284, 360, 434, 539, 689, 760 

Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, The Effect of Three Cook- 
ing Methods on the Thiamine, Riboflavin, and, 733 

1953 Fabrics, The Consumer Looks at, 643 

1952-54 Program of Work [AHEA], 516 

Ninth-Graders, Experiences with Children for, 43 

Nominations for the 1954 Borden Award [ed.], 675 

Nonhomogenized Milk in the Preparation of Selected Food 
Products, Homogenized and, 589 

“NATO and World Peace,” AHEA Represented at Meeting 
on, 601 

North Central Region, Selected Indicators as Measures of 
Economic Status of Farm Families in the, 187 

Norway, Foods of, 593 

Novel Welcome for Freshmen, 115 

Nursery School, A Visually Handicapped Child in the, 315 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Education Program in Cape Sable Island, A, 57! 

Nutrition of Mothers and Children, The, 25 

Nutrition Research, A Career in, 38 

Nutritive Value of the Self-Planned Diets of College Girls, 
Ten-Year Study of the Cost and, 326 

Nylon Slips, Wearing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s, 
595 


Oo 

Osert, Jessie C, [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Occupational Guidance: A Career in Nutrition Research, 38; 
Teach Home Economics—A Career with a Future [ed.], 
263; Work Opportunities of Students at Hunter College, 
332; see also Careers 

Officers and Committees [AHEA], 1953-54, 530; see also 
Introducing New AHEA Officers, 460 

Older People, Crafts for, 390 

Older Women: Changes in Appearance of Women 45 to 65 
Years of Age Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear Gar- 
ments and Commercial Patterns, 248 

Omicron Nu Conclave at Iowa State College [ed.], 340 

Omicron Nu Fellow, 1952-53, 511 

Ossoune, Ernest. A Brief for Educational Pamphlets, 594 

Our Concern for a Free Society, 379 

Our Friends in Business—An Appreciation, 304 

Our Part in the National Savings Bond Program, 418 

Our Readers Say, 5, 77, 225, 299, 373, 457 

Our Workshop Idea Taught Electric Range Use, 335 

Outstanding Seniors Join AHEA, 335 

Oven, Performance, Test Procedures for, 35 
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Pace, Epona. [| Title of Doctoral Thesis], 210 
Pamphlets. A Brief for Educational, 594 
Parton, Norma West. et al. Selection of Teachers of Home- 
making, 98 
Pastry: Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 337 
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Patterns: Changes in Appearance of Women 45 to 65 Years 
of Age Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear Garments and 
Commercial Patterns, 248 

PATTERSON, IRENE. Trends in Adult Education, 383 

Patrerson, Joan. Designing in Linen, 306 

Pattison, Martmie, et al. Developmental Tasks: How We Can 
Help [A Symposium], 579 

Patron, Mary Brown, et al. Working Together for a Better 
Understanding of the Nutrition of School Children, 161 

Pay AHEA Dues During Spring Months [ed.], 263 

Pearson, Dororny M. (and THeopvora M. Bryce). Home 
Science Association of India Formed, 314 

Pecuentuk, Orca (and Marcaret Liston). Selected In- 
dicators as Measures of Economic Status of Farm Families 
in the North Central Region, 187 

Pectin: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from 
Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 

Penver, Frances Russet, et al. Selection of Teachers of 
Homemaking, 98 

PENNELL, ELLEN. Home Economics in Television, 239 

PHF Apologies to Iowa, North Carolina, and Rhode Island, 
667 

Personal and Social Adjustment of College Home Economics 
Freshmen, 29 

Personal Relationships: What Did We Discover about Being 
Better Keys, 477; You Are the Key to Better Personal Re- 
lations, 466 

Persontus, CATHERINE J. Home Economics Research, 157 

Personnel Relations, You Are the Key to Better, 739 

Perzet, FLornence E. Colorfastness of Lightweight Cotton 
Corduroy to Light, Laundering, and Rubbing, 397 

Pueves, L. (and O. Lunp). Chemical 
Changes in New and Reused Wool Resulting from Use, 
598; et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration 
of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 

Phi U Scholarship, Announcement of, 657 

Prerce, Onerra W. Training Conference Uses Family Life 
Project Materials, 40 

Pilot Course in Civil Defense Emergency Feeding, 418 

Place for Everyone in “Clubs-Within-a-Club,” A, 668 

Place of Divisions and Departments in the Organization of 
AHEA, 413; see also 374 

Planning Ahead for Career Week, 717 

Plans for Action [AHEA] 1953-54, Divisions and Depart- 
ments, 517-522 

Plans Made for Kansas City Meeting, 49 

Polytechnic High School Celebrates UN Day, 601 

Porter, Bane M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 

Porter, Heten C. The Storage of Cleaning Equipment, 191 

Preschool Child’s Clothing in 100 Families of Radford, 
Virginia, A Study of the, 179 

Preschool Years: see Developmental Tasks: How We Can 
Help [A Symposium], 579 

Preservation of Foods: Antioxidants in the Home Preservation 
of Foods, 660; Home Processing of Frozen and Canned 
Apple Slices, 663 

Preserving Our Textile Heritage, 261 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1953-54) and Fall 
Meeting Dates, 524 

Problems in Home Construction with Dacron Knit Fabrics, 
409 

(Professional Group) Departments: Officers, Personnel, 531 

Professional Meeting Offers Personal—Professional Values, 
Your, 301 ; 

Program Committees [AHEA], 534 

Program of Work [AHEA] for 1952-54, 516 

Program Planning in Interior Design, 17 

Program Plans Begun for AHEA’s 45th Annual Meeting, 746 

Proper Form for Bequests to AHEA [ed.], 46 

Proposed AHEA Legislative Program for 1953-54, 420 

Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 340 
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Public Relations: Good Public Relations—The Personal Re- 
sponsibility of Each, 602; You Are the Key to Better Public 
Relations, 561 

Public Relations Exchange, 50, 268, 602 

Puerto Rico: Caguas Classes Convert Room into Model 
House, 119 

Putting the “Value” into Evaluation, 322 


Q 
Quic, Joseru B. The Consumer Looks at 1953 Fabrics, 643 


R 

Raspberries: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from 
Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 

Readership Survey, Journa Committee Conducts [ed.], 412 

Ready-to-Wear Garments: Changes in Appearance of Women 
45 to 65 Years of Age Which Affect Use of Ready-to-Wear 
Garments and Commercial Patterns, 248 

ReaGAN, Barsara B. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 206 

Recruitment, High School Students Promote, 268 

Recruitment, Idaho Studies Need for, 595 

Red Cross, Help for the, 668 

Regional Meetings, Textiles and Clothing Teachers Hold, 
746 

Rem, Marcaret G. Concerning Our Legislative Program, 
299 

Relationships: Focus on Home Economics, 469 

Report of Conference on Teaching Home Management, 674 

Report of International Congress, 669 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 535-536; Reports: 
American Council on Education, 506; American Standards 
Association, Council and the Consumer Standards Board, 
506; Co-ordinating Council of the Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education Department of AHEA and the Home 
Economics Sections of AVA and NEA, 506; Fédération 
internationale de l'Enseignement ménager, 507; Future 
Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the, 507; 
National Conference of Social Work, 508; National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, 509; National Health Council, 510; 
School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA, ADA, and 
ASFSA on, 510; Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
511 

Research: AHEA Offers Two Research Fellowships [ed.], 
173; A Career in Nutrition Research, 38; Early Co-opera- 
tive Research in Home Economics, 95; Home Economics 
Research, 157; Housing Research Methodology, 571; 
Journat to Publish Research Issue in 1954 [ed.], 412; 
The Measurement of Attitude Components in Family Life 
Education Research, 729; Newer Insights in Family Liv- 
ing, 229; Research in Family Finance, 387; Research Is- 
sue of JournaL, March 1953, 149-220; Research on Cara- 
melized Sugar Stains, 596; Special Research Issue of 
Journat Next Month [ed.], 120; Survey of Food and Nu- 
trition Research in the United States [ed.], 340 

Research Department [AHEA], Reports, 494, 521 

Research in Family Finance, 387 

Research on Caramelized Sugar Stains, 596 

Resolutions from the 1953 Annual Meeting, 513 

Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, Proposed, 340 

Riboflavin: The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the 
Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of Green Soy- 
beans, 733 

Rice, Lyia M., et al. Antioxidants in the Home Preservation 
of Foods, 660 

Roacu, Mary (and Peart Gitmore Winer). 
Wearing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s Nylon Slips, 
595 

Ross, Expa. A College of Home Economics in Israel, 637 

Rocxwoop, Catuenine A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 203 

Role Clarification for the Contemporary College-educated 
Woman, 567 
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Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration of Four 
Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 

Rose, Tuetma S. Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 
337 

Ross, Enip Sarer, et al. Test Procedures for Oven Perform- 
ance, 35 

RupeseaL, Karuartne Alumnae Evaluate Homemaking 
Program, 259 

Russect, ANN. Good Public Relations—The Personal Respon- 
sibility of Each, 602 

Rutuerrorp, (and Mauve Pye Hoop). Method of 
Determining Size and Shape Requirements of Work Sur- 
face for Preparing Products for Baking, 158 

Rurunavurr, (and Satty Doyie). College Clubs 
See Kansas City, Learn about Careers, 479 


Safety: National Safety Council Offers Traffic Safety 
Awards [ed.], 340 

Savings Bond Program, Our Part in the National, 418 

Scenic Missouri, 265 

Scholarships: Announcement of Phi U Scholarships, 657; 
see also Fellowships. and International Scholarships 
[AHEA] 

Scholarships Reveal Nations’ Similarities, 232 

School Age: see Developmental Tasks: How We Can Help 
[A Symposium], 579 

School Children, Working Together for a Better Understand- 
ing of the Nutrition of, 161 

Scuutz, Lots R. A Visually Handicapped Child in the 
Nursery School, 315 

Science Conference, Home Economics Students at, 199 

Scorr, Ruru. Missouri Welcomes You, 406 

Seams Used in Women’s Nylon Slips, Wearing Quality of, 
595 

Sexicucut, Nao (and Barsara BrantrHoover). The Effect 
of Three Cooking Methods on the Thiamine, Riboflavin, 
and Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, 733 

Selected Indicators as Measures of Economic Status of Farm 
Families in the North Central Region, 187 

Selection of Teachers of Homemaking, 98 

Secr, Erne: Watson (and Tessie AcAN ). Body Mechanics 
in Sorting the Laundry, 411 

Self-Planned Diets of College Girls, Ten-Year Study of the 
Cost and Nutritive Value of the, 326 

Sewing Centers, Home, 323 

Suanps, te A., et al. Antioxidants in the Home Pres- 
ervation of Foods, 660 

Sheeting: AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting, 727 

Sheets: Television Kit on Sheets to Be Ready for January 
Use [ed.], 744 

Shoes, Durability of Boys’, 32 

SHOWALTER, JOANNE (and Beatrice How). Citizenship 
Stressed at Conference, 736 

Vircinia D. (and Ercer S. Eppricut). Food 
Habits of lowa Children—Breakfast, 401 

SLAUGHTER, MarGaret. Home Sewing Centers, 323 

Slips, Wearing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s Nylon, 595 

Smart, Russert C. Family Centeredness in Home Eco- 
nomics, 91 

Smirn, Mary, et al. Home Processing of Frozen and Canned 
Apple Slices, 663 

M., Jr. What Did We Discover about 
Being Better Keys, 477 

Snap Beans: Canning Snap Beans: Precooked and Raw 
Pack, 165 

Social Adjustment of College Home Economics Freshmen, 
Personal and, 29 

Social and Educational Values of Handicrafts, 116 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodicals, 

59, 129, 277, 354, 428, 613, 682, 753 
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Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 494, 521 

Social Work: An Invitation to the 1953 National Conference 
of Social Work, 267 

Social Worker: Home Management Orientation for the 
Social Worker, 101 

Soil Fertilization: Does Adequately Fertilizing the Land 
Affect the Health of People Living on It? 251 

Sorting the Laundry, Body Mechanics in, 411 

Sources of Earnings of Farm Families, 311 

Southern Regional Education Board: AHEA Participates in 
Interprofessional Conference, 47 

Soybeans, The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the 
Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of Green, 733 

Special Research Issue of Journat Next Month [ed.], 120 

Spiwie, Manion W. Appraising College Teaching in Ala- 
bama, 334 

Spivey, Marrie Rae. A Career in Nutrit‘on Research, 38 

Spring Meetings of State Associations, 50 

Sprincriecp, Lota M. What Makes It Fun to Teach Home- 
making, 672 

Stacey, Heven. Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution 
and Bylaws, 340 

Staff Oificers [AHEA], Reports of, 481 

Stains: Research on Caramelized Sugar Stains, 596 

Standards: AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting, 727; 
“American Standard L22—Your Key to Better Textiles” 
[ed.], 599; Method of Determining Size and Shape Re- 
quirements of Work Surface for Preparing Products for 
Baking, 158; Test Procedures for Oven Performance, 35 

Standing Committees [AHEA], 532 

Starr, M. Catruanine. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 204 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 
(1953-54) and Fall Meeting Dates, 524; Spring Meetings 
of State Associations, 50; State Associations Proud of 
Headquarters, 48; Statistical Report of State Associations, 
523 

State Associations Proud of Headquarters, 48 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 523 

Sreece, Manion H. Scholarships Reveal Nations’ Similarities, 
232 

Steinmetz, CLroyp S. The Human Touch in Institutional 
Administration, 41 

SrieBeLinc, Hazer K. Are Farm Families Catching Up? 9 

Srien, Evizasetu F. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Storage of Cleaning Equipment, The, 191 

Strawberries: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from 
Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 

Strawn, Grapys. Local Health Services Conference, 268 

Students, Equipment Preferences of a Group of College, 720 

Students Produce Fashion Show, 113 

Study of the Cost and Nutritive Value of the Self-Planned 
Diets of College Girls, Ten-Year, 326 

Study of the Preschool Child’s Clothing in 100 Families of 
Radford, Virginia, A, 179 

( Subject-Matter Area) Divisions: Officers, Personnel, 530 

Subscribers to New AHEA Publications Plan [ed.], 744 

Sugar Stains, Research on Caramelized, 596 

Evaine (and Hecen Crosnere). Report of In- 
ternational Congress, 669 

Summer Meetings of NHA and FHA [ed.], 340 

SunpERLIN, Gertrupe (and Mary Akers Kramer), The 
Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from Frozen Red 
Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 

Supplementary Study on Pastry Methods, 337 

Survey, Journal Committee Conducts Readership [ed.], 
412 

Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in the United States 
[ed.], 340 

SuTHERLAND, Rosert L. You Are the Key to Better Personal 
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Taking Home the 44th Annual Meeting, 600 
Tare, Mucpaep T., et al. A Study of the Preschool Child’s 
Clothing in 100 Families of Radford, Virginia, 179 
Taytor, Barsara. Novel Welcome for Freshmen, 115 
Teach Home Economics—a Career with a Future [ed.], 263 
Teacher-Retailer Program, Dress Clinic in Local, 409 
Teacher Supply, A Look at the Homemaking, 308 
Teachers of Homemaking, Selection of, 98 
Teaching: Making the Teaching of Clothing More Realistic, 
648; Report of Conference on Teaching Home Manage- 
ment, 674; Teaching Management in Food Classes, 117; 
What Makes It Fun to Teach Homemaking, 672; see also 
Education and Home Economics Education 
Teaching Management in Food Classes, 117 
Technical Vocabulary in Texts Used in the Junior High 
School, 658 
Techniques: New Ideas and New Techniques in Annual 
Meeting Eye Openers, 320 
Television, Home Economics in, 239 
Television Kit on Sheets to Be Ready for January Use [ed.], 
744 
Tempie, E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 204 
10 Per Cent More in 53-54, 632 
Ten-Year Study of the Cost and Nutritive Value of the Self- 
Planned Diets of College Girls, 326 
Terrecy, GLENN, Jr. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 
Test Procedures for Oven Performance, 35 
Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 60, 130, 
278, 355, 429, 614, 683, 754; AHEA Consumer Standard 
for Sheeting, 727; “American Standard L22—Your Key to 
Better Textiles” [ed.], 599; Changes in Appearance of 
Women 45 to 65 Years of Age Which Affect Use of Ready- 
to-Wear Garments and Commercial Patterns, 248; Chemi- 
cal Changes in New and Reused Wool Resulting from Use, 
598; Clothing and First Impressions: A Teaching Note as 
Our Students See Us, 740; Colorfastness of Lightweight 
Cotton Corduroy to Light, Laundering, and Rubbing, 397; 
The Consumer Looks at 1953 Fabrics, 643; Consumers 
Preview an Experimental Fabric, Double-Warp Cotton 
Tricot, 585; Designing in Linen, 306; Dress Clinic in Local 
Teacher-Retailer Program, 409; Durability of Boys’ Shoes, 
, 32; Effectiveness of Water-repellent Finishes on a Home 
“Furnishing Fabric, 730; The Fashion Forum—An Evalua- 
tion of Achievement, 742; Home Sewing Centers, 323; 
Making the Teaching of Clothing More Realistic, 648; 
Preserving Our Textile Heritage, 261; Problems in Home 
Construction with Dacron Knit Fabrics, 409; Research on 
Caramelized Sugar Stains, 596; Roles of Laundering and 
Wear in Deterioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform 
Fabrics, 174; A Study of the Preschool Child’s Clothing 
in 100 Families of Radford, Virginia, 179; Television Kit 
on Sheets to Be Ready for January Use [ed.], 744; Textiles 
and Clothing Teachers Hold Regional Meetings, 746; 
Wearing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s Nylon Slips, 
595 
Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 489, 519 
Textiles and Clothing Teachers Hold Regional Meetings, 746 
Texts Used in the Junior High School, Technical Vocabulary 
in, 658 
Thanks to This Year's Journat Contributors [ed.], 413 
Theses: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Eco- 
nomics, 1951-52, 201 
Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin Content of Green Soybeans, 
The Effect of Three Cooking Methods on the, 733 
THompson, HenrietrA M. (and Heten Knapp). The 
Fashion Forum—An Evaluation of Achievement, 742 
Three Conferences on UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan, 419 
Turret, E. Taking Home the 44th Annual Meeting, 
600 
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Toerrer, Eowarp W., et al. Canning Snap Beans: Precooked 
and Raw Pack, 165 
Toward an Improved World Community, 473 
Training Conference Uses Family Life Project Materials, 40 
Treasurer [AHEA], Report of, 512 
Trends in Adult Education, 383 
Trends in Home Economics Education, 23 
Tricot: Consumers Preview an Experimental Fabric, Double- 
Warp Cotton Tricot, 585 
Truth about Weight Control, The, 723 
Tucker, Ciara (and Ray Loree). Hurdles to Good Food 
Practices, 654 
1200 Home Economists Attend International Congress [ed.], 
599 
U 
Uncooked Jam: The Gelation of Pectin in Uncooked Jam from 
Frozen Red Raspberries and Strawberries, 243 
Uniform Fabrics: Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deteri- 
oration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 
United Nations: Know Your United Nations, Celebrate UN 
Day—October 24 [ed.], 599; Polytechnic High School 
Celebrates UN Day, 601; Three Conferences on UNESCO 
Gift Coupon Plan, 419; UN Day Coming, 592 
UN Day Coming, 592 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan, Three Conferences on, 419 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Reorganization Plans, 704; 
Reorganization Proposals Announced [ed.], 673 
U.S. Institutions That Have Co-operated in AHEA Interna- 
tional Awards, 346 
United States Responsibility for World Leadership in 1953, 
228 
U.S. Savings Bonds: Our Part in the National Savings Bond 
Program, 418 
Urnsan, Frances. State Associations Proud of Headquarters, 
48 
Utilization of Ascorbic Acid, Human: A Review of Publica- 
tions, 235 
Very, June, et al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deteri- 
oration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 
VinceNT, Ciark E. Role Clarification for the Contemporary 
College-educated Woman, 567 
Visually Handicapped Child in the Nursery School, A, 315 
Vocabulary: Technical Vocabulary in Texts Used in the 
Junior High School, 658 
Vossprink, Meta. Putting the 
Wacker, Mivprep F. (and D. EvizasperH ). Our 
Workshop Idea Taught Electric Range Use, 335 
Watters, James. The Measurement of Attitude Components 
in Family Life Education Research, 729; (and THeLmMa 
Bennett) Personal and Social Adjustment of College 
Home Economics Freshmen, 29 
Warren, Hecen W., et al. Canning Snap Beans: Precooked 
and Raw Pack, 165 
Warren, Jean, et al. Design of Kitchen Storage for Farm 
Homes from Home Management Considerations, 105 
Washington News, 8, 80, 156, 228, 300, 378, 560, 632, 704 
Water-repellent Finishes on a Home Furnishing Fabric, Ef- 
fectiveness of, 739 
Ways to Teach Money Management in a Family Centered 
Homemaking Program, 710 
We Learn about Brownies, 114 
Wear: Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration of 
Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 
Wearing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s Nylon Slips, 595 
Wecner, Evizasetu Suaw, et al. Homogenized and Non- 
homogenized Milk in the Preparation of Selected Food 
Products, 589 
Weight Control, The Truth about, 723 
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Weiss, Gertruve S. Measuring Progress in How Well Fami- 
lies Live, 85 

Welcome to Kansas City, 265 

WeELLsBeNeT, Geraupine. Students Produce Fashion Show, 
113 

What Did We Discover about Being Better Keys, 477 

What Makes It Fun to Teach Homemaking, 672 

What We Know Today about How People Learn, 705 

Wurracne, Jessie. Human Utilization of Ascorbic Acid: A 
Review of Publications, 235 

Wuire, Vivian, ct al. Roles of Laundering and Wear in De- 
terioration of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics, 174 

Wuirenouse, Ruta (and Cieo Frrzstmmons). Teaching 
Management in Food Classes, 117 

Wurrtock, Mary C. AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
Meets, 48; AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheeting, 727; 
Preserving Our Textile Heritage, 261 

Why Drop-outs in College Home Economics? 651 

Wickuine, Myrna. UN Day Coming, 592 

Wiper, Peart (and Mary ELLen Roacnu ). Wear- 
ing Quality of Seams Used in Women’s Nylon Slips, 595 

Wituiams, D. (and Micprep F. WaLKer). Our 
Workshop Idea Taught Electric Range Use, 335 

Wituiams, G. Dororny. National Conference on World 
Health, 417; National Health Council Discusses America’s 
Health, 417 

Witmor, Jennie S. Food Supply for Home Use in a Disaster 
Program, 671 

Women’s Education: Role Clarification for the Contemporary 
College-educated Woman, 567 
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Wool: Chemical Changes in New and Reused Wool Result- 
ing from Use, 598 

Work Opportunities of Students at Hunter College, 332 

Work Surface for Preparing Products for Baking, Method of 
Determining Size and Shape Requirements of, 158 

Working Together, 114 

Working Together for a Better Understanding of the Nutri- 
tion of School Children, 161 

Workshops: AHEA Workshop to Prepare Materials on Family 
Relationships [ed.], 413; Our Workshop Idea Taught 
Electric Range Use, 335 

World Community, Toward an Improved, 473 

World Peace: AHEA Represented at Mecting on “NATO 
and World Peace,” 601 

Wricut, (and Vettene Compton ). Consumers Pre- 
view an Experimental Fabric, Double-Warp Cotton Tri- 
cot, 585 

Y 

You Are the Key to Better Personal Relations, 466 

You Are the Key to Better Personnel Relations, 739 

You Are the Key to Better Public Relations, 561 

You Are the Key to Better Relations: Theme of 44th Annual 
Meeting General Sessions, 394 

Young Adulthood: see Developmental Tasks: How We Can 
Help [A Symposium], 579 

Your Professional Meeting Offers 
Values, 301 


Personal—Professional 


Zenner, ELEANOr. Foods of Norway, 593 


Title Page for Volume 45 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 45 of the 
JournaL oF Economics 
Numbers 1 to 10 (January to December, 1953) 
may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
JournaL oF HoME Economics 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


A Better Beginning. Teen-agers’ career leaflet. 
Single copies free. Additional copies $.03 
“For You—A Career in Home Economics. 
Revised 1953. 24 pp. 25 
“Opportunities in Home Economics. A Guid- 
ance Aid. 1949. Reprinted 1953. 28 pp. 50 
Annotated Bibliography on Family Centered 
Education. E. McGrynis and M. Preirrer. 
44 pp. 25 


1600 20th Street, N. W. 


American Home Economies Association 1953 Publications 


* Included in AHEA Publications Subscription Plan for fiscal year August 1, 1953, through July 31, 1954. 
Publications list containing complete listing of all AHEA publications available free on request. Write for a copy. 


American Home Economics Association 


Teach Home Economics—A Career with a Fu- 
ture. Illustrated. 8 pp. $.20 

*Strengthening the Family Relationships As- 
pects of Home Economics Teaching at the 
Secondary Level. 21 pp. 

“Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on 
Foods and Nutrition. 3-p. folder 

The Consumer Speaks—How to Buy Rayon and 
Acetate. Illustrated. 3-p. folder 

Opinion Building. Public relations guide. 50 pp. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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BEATER way 
W tH 


BAKING SODA 


5 A little modernizing i is all that is 

tg Umeeded to make some of the 
oid - fashioned recipes 
aS lar today. Take this old-time 


Vorite Molasses Cake for exam- 
Dy ple! The Baking Soda, vinegar, 
ig and molasses react to supply the 


a He carbon dioxide and make this 
cake light and even-grained. Bak- 
ing Soda also has a tenderizing 


effect on the gluten proteins to 
make this cake extratender. Let stu- 
dents use either Arm & Hammer 
Brand or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
when making this Molasses Cake 
and observe its good quality. 


MOLASSES CAKE 


B A KING S () ) A (Makes 1 9-inch square cake or 18 2!4-inch cupcakes) 
2'4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


6 cup shortening 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand or ' cup beet or cane sugar 
M. k Cow Brand Baking Soda 1 egg, slightly beaten 
a TAY V4 teaspoon salt 34 cup dark molasses 
2 teaspoons ginger 3 tablespoons vinegar 


1! teaspoons cinnamon 34 cup milk 
14 teaspoon cloves 


Sift together flour, Baking Soda, salt, ginger, cinnamon, and cloves. Blend together 


thoroughly the shortening, sugar, and egg. Add molasses and blend well. Mix vinegar 
and milk. Add sifted dry ingredients and milk mixture alternately to molasses mixture, 
a little of each at a time, stirring gently to mix well. Bake in greased 9-inch square 


pan at 350° F. (moderate oven) about 45 minutes; or bake in 18 paper cups or in 


T Mi ° greased muffin pans, 2!4 inches in diameter, 25 to 30 minutes at 375° F. (moderate 
Ci] er ail KYA oven). Frost with any desired confectioners’ sugar frosting. 


‘ TIPS TO HOME ECONOMISTS 

Gaia Sede estas ote Correct proportions have been worked out in this recipe for the amount of Baking 
Bicerbonate of soda, and meet ali Soda, vinegar and molasses to supply the carbon dioxide which leavens this batter. 
“the requirements of the U.S. Phar- Accurate measures of the Baking Soda and both of the acid ingredients are essential 
for a successful result in making this Molasses Cake. 

Keep © package of Boking Seda in 

the kitchen for baking and dozens 

_ of household chores, and o package 

in the bathroom cabinet for first aid 

dental care. 

FREE TEACHING AIDS. . . Send for free “Your Household Treasure” 

copies of ovr Easy Desserts and Top Candy 

folders. 


‘Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
‘Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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of Mhe Season to 


Our Readers appreciate the services to home 
economics which your continued interest provides. 


Abbott Laboratories 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
American Can Company 

Ball Brothers Co. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
The Borden Company 
Carnation Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Corn Products Sales Company 
Chicago Board of Education 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Colorado A & M College 
Cornell University 

Foley Manufacturing Company 
Florida Citrus Commission 
General Foods Corporation 
Gerber Products Company 
Ginn & Company 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Henry Holt and Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
Immerman and Son 

Johnson’s Wax 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kellogg Company 

Kerr Glass Company 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
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The MacMillan Company 

Maine Sardine Industry 

McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Nash Kelvinator Co. 

National Canners Association 

National Dairy Council 

New York State Teachers College 

New York University 

Oakville Company Division 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Pet Milk Company 

Procter and Gamble 

Purex Corp. 

Ralston Purina Company 

The Spool Cotton Company 

The Stout Institute 

H. S. Stuttman Company 

Sunkist Growers, Incorporated 

Tampax, Incorporated 

Trans World Airlines 

University of Chicago Press 

United Fruit Company 

United States Air Force, Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 

University of Maine 

University of Minnesota 

University of Wisconsin 

West Bend Aluminum Co. 

Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Wheat Flour Institute 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Watch the Journal for new products and new ideas offered by our 


advertisers during the coming year. 
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Look to a Bright Tomorrow 


abundance .. . and it is the mission of the youth 
of America to perpetuate this heritage. No other 
group is, perhaps, so well aware of this as the mem- 
bers of the 4-H Clubs across the nation. These boys 
and girls, in the 4-H tradition of using “‘head, heart, 
hands and health’, are working to keep America 
abundant and strong . . . for themselves and for 
future generations. 
With 4-H Club guidance, young people from coast 
to coast are developing the skills of farming to pro- 
duce better crops and healthier livestock . . . and as a 


Pree has long been known as the land of 


Division of Nosh-Kelvinotor Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


logical extension, girls in 4-H Clubs are being taught 
better ways to prepare and preserve the harvests 
yielded by our farms. Together, the boys and girls of 
rural America, are learning that knowledge is power 
that will build a richer and fuller storehouse of abun- 
dance for them, their children and even unto their 
children’s children. 


Kelvinator is grateful and proud to have played 
its small part in the continuing success of the 4-H 
Club movement through sponsorship of the annual 
Food Preparation Awards in the 4-H Club program. 
We hope to serve you all again in 1954! 


Oldest Maker of Electric 
Refrigerators for the Home 


Electric Refrigerators + Electric Ranges + Home Freezers + Electric Water Heaters © Kitchen Cabinets & Sinks © Washers, Dryers & ireners + Garbage Disposers + Room Air Conditioners + Electric Dehumidifiers 
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